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NATIONAL DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 


Is uniformity in our divorce laws desirable? Can such uni- 
formity be secured except by congressional legislation? Two 
more important questions upon this all-important subject can 
hardly be suggested. Let us briefly consider them in their order. 

The reasons for desiring relief from an unfortunate marriage 
are substantially the same throughout the entire country. The 
destruction of conjugal happiness is due to the same evil pas- 
sions everywhere, and adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness, 
etc., everywhere present the same phases, bring the same sor- 
rows, produce the same sufferings. The evil is the same, and 
nature and reason suggest that the remedy, or, at least, the re- 
lief, should be likewise similar. If the offenses mentioned are 
contrary to the law of God, the law of nature and of reason, in 
any place, at all times and everywhere, is it not desirable that 
they be visited with the same consequences by the municipal 
law of every land? Nothing so much weakens our regard and 
respect for the law, nothing so much shakes our confidence in 
any real and abiding distinctions between right and wrong, 
honor and dishonor, morality and immorality, as the knowl- 
edge that what is forbidden by the civil law of one jurisdic- 
tion is freely allowed just beyond the border, without any 
penalty whatever. On the other hand, certainty and uniformity 
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in the penal consequences of crime are the most effective pre- 
ventives of its commission. Of the truth of this general propo- 
sition abundant proof is furnished by an examination of the 
divorce laws of our forty-eight States and Territories. First 
among the statutory causes for divorce, as now established in 
these many jurisdictions, is adultery. Although this is uni- 
versally admitted to be good cause for a divorce (except, per- 
haps, in South Carolina and New Mexico, where no divorce laws 
exist), yet even on this point some striking differences are mani- 
fest in the laws of different States. In many States a single act 
of adultery, especially in the man, is not sufficient, but he must 
be found actually “living in adultery” with his paramour. In 
most codes it is adultery for a married woman unlawfully to 
cohabit with another man, whether he be married or single ;\yet 
in some it is not adultery for a married man to cohabit unlaw- 
fully with an unmarried womanj in others the same rule is 
applied to both, as it certainly alias be. In some States (one, 
at least) lewd and lascivious behavior, on the part of a wife, is 
sufficient to enable her husband to obtain a divorce, without 
proof of actual adultery. The Kentucky wife is liable to be 
put away for a cause which the Tennessee husband must bear 
with patience. Differences also exist in the remedy for this 
violation of the marriage vow. In some States the petition for 
a divorce on the ground of adultery must be filed within five 
years after the discovery thereof by the injured party. This is 
the rule in Michigan, while on the other side of an imaginary 
line, in Wisconsin, as also in many other States, the limit is 
three years; in still others two; while in Oregon and Washing- 
ton Territory only one year is allowed in which to obtain sepa- 
ration on account of this irreparable injury. On the other hand, 
in a majority of States no express limitation of time is fixed by 
law. 

Conviction and imprisonment for crime is another well-estab- 
lished ground for divorce, but the same want of uniformity exists 
here. In some States a wife may obtain a divorce if her hus- 
band has simply been indicted for an infamous crime, and has fled 
from justice, even though he may never be arrested, or tried and 
convicted of the offense charged. In many more a conviction 
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is absolutely necessary, while in about an equal number such 
conviction must have been followed by actual imprisonment, 
and a mere pecuniary penalty is not sufficient; but the requis- 
ite length of the term of imprisonment varies again in different 
jurisdictions, some States requiring only one year, some two, 
three, or five, while in many it must be imprisonment for life. 
It requires about twice as long an imprisonment in Massachu- 
setts as in the adjoining State of Vermont, to authorize a di- 
‘orce. In some States, such imprisonment must be in the State 
Prison; in others, it may be in the House of Correction. In 
some a divorce is not granted for any crime unless the con- 
viction has taken place since the marriage, while in others no 
such restriction exists. In Missouri one law obtains; cross to 
Iowa, and just the contrary prevails. 

In some States, “any cruel treatment” entitles a wife to a 
divorce; in some any cruel “or abusive” treatment; in others, 
it must be “extreme cruelty,” which some codes require to be 
“repeated.” Others demand that the husband shall be guilty 
of “cruel and inhuman treatment” or “intolerable severity ;” 
in some instances the husband’s severity must be such as to 
“endanger life,” in others only to endanger the “health and 
reason” of the wife; or, again, such as to render living longer 
together absolutely “ insupportable.” In seven States the wife 
alone can sue for a divorce for alleged cruelty, while in all 
others the husband has the same right. In some, the cruelty 
must exist at the very time the petition is filed, in others not. 
In some it must have continued at least six months; in others 
six days suffice. 

Desertion in some States must have continued for five years 
to enable the aggrieved party to sue for a divorce; in many 
more only three; in eleven, two are sufficient; while again in 
sixteen the law requires only one. In a few no length of time 
is prescribed. Pennsylvania differs from the contiguous States 
of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and Ohio; Kentucky from 
Tennessee; Georgia from Florida, ete. In some States mere 
“ disappearance” of a husband for three years is sufficient; in 
others the accused party must be proved to have “left the State 
without any intention of returning.” Many other variations 
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exist with respect to this ground of divorce, but we need not 
dwell upon them now. 

It would seem that so simple an offense as drunkenness would 
not admit of much variety or diversity of application, but in 
many States “habitual drunkenness” merely is sufficient ground 
of divorce ; in others the habit must be “so great as to incapaci- 
tate the party from furnishing his or her share of the support 
of the family.” Some jurisdictions require only such a degree 
of intoxication “ as disqualifies him a great portion of the time 
from properly attending to his business;” in others the business 
capacity is lost sight of, and the habit must “ inflict great mental 
anguish” upon the wife; and some require such a degree of the 
habit as to render living together “insupportable.” On the 
other hand, in a large majority of States a wife is entitled to a 
divorce if her husband has contracted “gross and confirmed 
habits of intoxication.” But even this last cause, simple as it 
is, is attended with not a few variations, especially as regards 
duration, since in some States it must have existed three years, 
in others two, in several only one, while in a few only such 
time as the jury in their discretion may deem sufficient. What 
is good cause for a divorce to a wife residing on the left bank 
of the Ohio is none at all to her sister dwelling on the opposite 
shore. In New Hampshire divorces are constantly granted for 
grievances which the Vermont wife must suffer without the pos- 
sibility of escape. In Austin, Texas, drunkenness of even the 
grossest character is no cause for divorce. In Austin, Missouri, 
it is abundant cause. 

If we now look beyond the specific causes above considered, 
and turn our attention to those vague and indefinite grounds of 
divorce contained in what is often called the “ Omnibus Clause ” 
in our divorce laws, we see still more the need of some simple, 
well-defined, and uniform rule which shall have some tendency 
to secure conformity and equality in the various divorce tribu- 
nals of our land. In some States the “ habitual indulgence of a 
violent and ungovernable temper” is ample ground; in others, 
any “gross misbehavior and wickedness ;” in many, any “ infa- 
mous crime involving a violation of conjugal duty ;” while some, 
as if bidding for divorce business in their courts, are ready to 
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pronounce the decree for any conduct that “defeats the purposes 
of the marital relation;” or whenever the court may be of the 
opinion that “ it will be discreet and proper to grant the divorce,” 
or when “the parties can no longer live together ;” or, as in that 
haven, if not heaven, of divorce seekers, Arizona, “ when thé 
case is within the reason of the law, within the general mischief 
the law was intended to remedy, or within what it may be pre- 
sumed the legislature establishing the foregoing causes would 
have provided against, had they seen the exact case.” Did any 
migratory applicant for divorce ever appeal to that supple law 
in vain ? 

Turning from the consideration of the great variety and 
diversity in the specified causes for divorce to be found in the 
different States and Territories, if we examine the legal proceed- 
ings by which divorces are obtained, we find an equal if not 
greater diversity. The first inquiry under this branch of the 
vase is as to residence required in any State to enable one to sue 
for a divorce. In some States no divorce can be granted (except 
under special circumstances) if the’ parties never lived together 
as husband and wife in those States; in others no such rule ex- 
ists. And as to causes occurring out of the State where the ap- 
plication is made, the most perplexing differences exist. In some 
States the petitioner must have resided in the State of his or 
her application for at least five years, in some three, in others 
two; while residence for one year, six months, or ninety days 
suffices in others. In some no residence is required if the injury 
complained of occurred in the State where the petition is filed ; 
and one of a strolling band of minstrels may apply for a divorce 
the next day after he comes within its borders, though he in- 
tends to leave and does leave the jurisdiction the next day after, 
never toreturn. In at least one jurisdiction—I forbear to men- 
tion its name, lest it tend to increase its business in this line 
—no previous residence at all is necessary ; the divorce court is 
open to any one who “wishes to become” a resident. He need 
never set foot on its territory nor leave for one moment his own 
State; he need not take the first step to do so. If he merely 
“wished” he were absent long enough to file his application, 
that suffices; although he may and probably will change his 
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wish as soon as he obtains his object. What an Elysium for 
divorce suitors! But this is only one illustration of the various 
points of difference in the proceedings in divorce courts. In 
the provisions as to the term of residence or sojourn, the 
notice to be served on the respondent, the modes of proof, rules 
of trials, etc., hardly any two States can be said entirely to 
agree, 

The effect and consequences of a decree of divorce vary ac- 
cording to the latitude and longitude where it is obtained. In 
many States it fully and completely dissolves the marriage con- 
tract, as to both parties, and both, the guilty as well as the inno- 
cent, are at liberty to marry again. In some, the guilty party 
may not marry again within a certain fixed period, ranging from 
five years to three years, two years, six months. In a few, a re- 
spondent guilty of adultery may be married again at any time, 
even to the particeps criminis. In others the whole subject of re- 
marrying is left to the discretion of the court granting the divorce. 
The effect of the decree upon the property of the parties is also 
very dissimilar. An innocent'wife’s property is sometimes restored 
to her, sometimes not; in some States her personal estate only, 
in others both real and personal. In some States she has the 
same rights in her guilty husband’s property as if he were dead, 
in others not. If the wife be the guilty one, her husband some- 
times is entitled to her property, or some share of it; in others 
the court allows her to retain enough of her own estate for her 
own support. The effect upon the property of either also de- 
pends much upon the cause of divorce, adultery generally being 
followed by much more serious consequences than other offenses. 
Owing to this diversity of divorce laws, a husband who has ob- 
tained a divorce in one State on trivial grounds, and which in 
some States will be regarded as valid, in others not, may marry 
again, and with his new wife and children travel through the 
United States, and in some places his new. relations will be con- 
sidered legal and proper, while in others he will be a bigamist, , 
his new wife a paramour, and their children illegitimate. 

Ought these things so to be? Ought a slight variation in lati- 
tude and longitude to give rise to entirely different and conflict- 
ing rights and duties in the same marital relation? Should the 
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invisible line between adjoining States and Territories present 
such visible and marked contrasts in the jurisprudence of each 
under exactly the same facts and circumstances? Ought one 
wife to be subject to continued and inevitable suffering, when 
another, a few miles distant, and often in the very same place 
(as when a town is situated on the line which separates two 
jurisdictions), is lawfully entitled to complete and permanent re- 
lief? If it be unwise in one Territory to allow divorces for any 
other causes than the Scriptural one, is it wise to recognize any 
other reasons as sufficient in another? And if in one State 
other injuries to a wife besides marital infidelity are considered 
ample reasons for separation, does not consistency require it 


should besoelsewhere? Ought we to have, on this vital subject, 


one law at Athens and another in Rome; one rule in Boston 


LOLOL OLLI 
and another in Albany? 
¥ Not the least desirable result to be anticipated from a uniform 


system of divorce laws will be the prevention of the gross frauds 
now practiced upon an innocent community by the so-called 
“divorce lawyers,” who, by specious and alluring advertise- 
ments, especially in our larger cities, entice innocent and confid- 
ing persons, chiefly women, to. employ them to procure divorces 
which are, in fact, never obtained, or, if so, are entirely worth- 
less. The amount of this nefarious business now carried on, 
especially in New York and Chicago, is simply astounding. In 
one instance, a worthy young woman, dependent upon her own 
exertions for support, and whose worthless husband had deserted 
her for another woman, was induced by the advertisements of 
a New York lawyer to send him from her hard-earned savings 
various sums, amounting to over $100, for which he sent her a 
pretended decree of divorce, purporting to have been issued by a 
District Court in Mitchell County, lowa. To this decree was 
attached the forged name of a judge and clerk of the court, and 
a fictitious seal of ample dimensions was affixed. This attorney 
carried the deception so far as even to send her a newspaper 
printed in Virginia, containing an advertisement calling on the 
husband to appear and defend the libel. She had every reason 
to believe the document so received to be a genuine and reliable 
divorce, and it was only after several years that she accidentally 
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learned its worthless character, and that she was in law still a 
wife, as before. Doubtless every lawyer of extensive practice 
has had many such cases come under his own observation. The 
desire to avoid publicity, the assurance of a speedy, economical, 
and successful result, induces many a young, unwary person to 
fall into this snare. Indeed, the real clerk of the court above 
named informed the writer that many such frauds had been per- 
petrated in that very county. “There never was,” he writes, 
“a decree of divorce entered in either the District or Circuit 
Courts of our county between W. E. B. R and Charles E. 
R——,, nor was there ever such a clerk as W. T. Allen, neither 
any judge by the name of R. F. Stowell, nor any other Stowell, 
nor any attorney by the name of Henry W. Bowman, in our 
county. Your letter is similar to many others which I have 
received in the past five years relative to just such matters, from 
Eastern cities. The whole business is a fraud and an outrage of 





the lowest type, perpetrated by low, unprincipled men, and 
ought to be rooted out!” Now, if there were but one uniform, 
consistent system of divorce laws and procedure in all the States 
and Territories, such gross frauds and impositions would be no 
longer practicable. The foundation for them and the temptation 
to commit them would both be taken away. Need more be said 
to convince us that uniformity is not only desirable, but a crying 
necessity ? 


———an uniformity be secured except by congressional legisla- 


tion? Fortunately, this question is easily answered. Only two 
means of uniformity are possible: State and national law. When 
we consider that we have already thirty-eight distinct and sover- 
eign States, each with its own system of divorce laws and pro- 
cedure, its own usages, customs, and traditions, its own views of 
the sacredness or laxity of the marriage relation, its own local 
attachment to its historic legislation, it is impossible confidently 
to expect uniformity through the action of the several State leg- 
islatures. |The American Bar Association was organized several 
years sinc¢, composed of members of the bar and legislators from 
every part of the Union. One leading object of the association 
was, by the interchange of thought and opinions, to secure uni- 
formity of legislation on business affairs, such as commercial 
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law, the law of land titles, and the like, by separate legislative 
action in each State. But notwithstanding the earnest efforts of 
so many influential men from different quarters, so little progress 
has been made in this direction that we cannot derive encourage- 
ment for uniformity in divorce laws by any such means. There 
is no common bond, no acknowledged standard, to which to ap- 
peal. Each State is naturally reluctant to retrace its steps, 
abandon its long-established methods, engraft new and unfamiliar 
propositions into its code, which may or may not harmonize with 
the old. No patchwork will answer here. The several State 
systems must be molten together, and a new bright one cast from 
the liquid mass. Even if uniformity were ever possible by sep- 
arate action, it could be brought about only by so many years of 
arduous labor that we must despair of success in this direction. 
Where else shall we turn? ‘To one supreme, controlling power, 
the Congress of the United States. That assembly already has 
the right to enact uniform laws on this subject in the District of 
Columbia and the various Territories, to the local courts of 
which many a divorce suitor now confidently repairs for a sep- 
aration which his own State denies him. Congress having 
already jurisdiction in this matter over nearly a million square 
miles, we have but to extend it over the remaining portions of 
our country, and the first step is gained. 

True, this requires an amendment to the Constitution, but it 
is easily accomplished by inserting the words “and divorce” 
in Section 8, so that it will read “Congress shall have power to 
establish uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies and di- 


—_yorce throughout the United States.” True, again, this will re- 


quire the assent of three-fourths of the States; but which is 
asier, to persuade twenty-nine States to amend the Constitution 
so as to secure uniform laws by an assembly in which every 
State is fully represented and has a direct voice, or to induce 
thirty-eight legislatures separately to enact a uniform law origi- 
nating and matured in some other assembly in which they have 
no part orlot. No! National legislation, and national legislation 
alone, can solve thesproblem. As a preliminary to such action, 
we cannot too strongly urge the collection and publication of 
reliable statistics and useful information upon this vital sub- 
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ject, which may arouse the minds of the public, and attract the 
attention of legislators to the appalling evils now existing, and 
the only apparent cure. No authority can more properly or 
more efficiently carry out this preliminary work than Congress 
itself. This it can undoubtedly do under its present powers, 
without any constitutional amendment. To the enactment of 
such a law every friend of good morals may well devote his 
earnest efforts. 
EpmunpD H. BENNETT. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Ir is a curious feature of the Woman Suffrage movement 
that, after half a century of discussion, neither friends nor foes 
seem yet to appreciate the vastness of the political change pro- 
posed. Opponents jauntily pooh-pooh it, as an agitation that has 
no real root. Friends treat it as if it were some comparatively 
slight and limited measure—such as, let us say, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule Bill, or the giving of the ballot to the freed slaves 
of the South. These measures seemed vast, no doubt, when pro- 
posed, and almost revolutionary. American public opinion long 
hesitated in presence of the one, while the English mind still 
shrinks from the other. Yet what are these in boldness beside 
the proposition to enfranchise the hitherto disfranchised half of 
the human race; and suddenly to transfer, to a wholly inexperi- 
enced constituency, not merely the balance of power, but its very 
substance? Not often in the history of the world has a body 
of voters deliberately opened its ranks to admit a re-enforcement 
larger than itself. Yet in almost every one of the older States 
of the Union this will literally happen, on the day when women 
are enfranchised. In sixteen of the States women outnumber 
men, by the census of 1880. These States are Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
The list includes the two largest States of the Union, and it 
comprises all of the original thirteen, except little Delaware. 
It is fair to assume that what these States are, in respect to the 
plurality of women, the newer States will soon become, yielding 
to that law of population, whatever it is, which in old and estab- 
lished communities makes women outnumber and outlive men. 
Probably it will not be many years before this social condition 
prevails in the nation as a whole, as well as in most of the in- 
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dividual States. By the census of 1880, in the thirty-eight 
States, taken together, there were reported 25,075,619 men and 
24,295,721 women; and the bulk of this majority of less than 
a million is to be found in those States which are still in a 
pioneer condition and made up largely of emigrant populations, 
among which the men are apt to come first and then send for 
their families. When the families arrive we shall see what 
becomes of the present masculine majority. 

The enfranchisement of women will therefore be, in many 
cases, not so much an extension of power as a transfer. They 
are invited, if they choose, to come in and occupy the land of 
legislation. Nothing is less probable than that there will ever be 
a direct division of votes on the basis of sex; but it is logically 
possible, and we must frankly recognize the fact, that, should 
such a division come, the men of the above-named States will 
be numerically as powerless as the women are now. It is also 
to be remembered that the controlling constituency thus created 
is not merely new, untried, and politically undisciplined, but is 
separated by impassable gulfs of temperament and experience 
from that which it replaces. It is farther to be observed that 
it will be in the curious and hitherto unexampled position of 
governing by moral power only; sinc* the new constituency can 
only make the laws, and must enforce them by the secular arm 
of the old constituency. All this forms, in the writer’s opinion, 
no valid objection to the adoption of Woman Suffrage, the 
general arguments in favor of which he does not here propose 
to discuss. But it certainly furnishes good reason for more 
careful weighing of probable results than has been usual on 
either side. 

Conceding, for the sake of argument, that Woman Suffrage 
is at some period to become an established fact in our society, it 


is eminently desirable to consider a little the conditions under’ 


which it is likely to take shape, and its probable workings. It is 
possible that no sort of speculation may have the slightest influ- 
ence on the current of future events, yet there is at least a chance 
that some such influence may be exerted. There is little doubt 
that, if there had been opportunity to consider calmly before- 
hand the question of the enfranchisement of the Southern colored 
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population, it might have been possible to inaugurate it under 
conditions and guarantees that would have averted some, at least, 
of the terrible strife and mutual wrong of the “ reconstruction ” 
period. It is none too early, I think, to give a little considera- 
tion to the next great increase which is likely to take place, per- 
haps as suddenly, in our voting population. 

It can hardly be expected that this consideration should 
come from those speakers or journals now most actively engaged 
in the Woman Suffrage agitation. They are enlisted in an act- 
ive struggle for what they deem their rights or the rights of their 
sisters. They are rescuing their household from the flames, 
and all consideration of the abstract properties of fire and water 
must be postponed until some other time. Yet, if nobody had 
ever pondered on these subjects, we should never have had 
a steam fire department or chemical engines. The greater the 
change impending, the more need of having it looked at from 
all sides, and of forecasting all its results. This is especially true 
where, as in this case, both friends and opponents are serious, 
honest, and determined, while yet, for want of an ampler treat- 
ment of the question, they never seem to come on common 
ground, and each party complains that its arguments are not 
really met. The two bodies seem like two railway trains, which 
are seen rushing toward each other with terrific force, and which 
yet pass unscathed, because they are not moving on the same 
track. 

This want of intellectual contact between the minds of friends 
and foes in this movement has largely followed, it seems to me, 
from the fact that the early advocates of Woman Suffrage were 
trained in the antislavery movement; and, while bringing much 
moral strength from that training, have also retained certain 
modes of reasoning which did not bear transplantation. There 
never was a simpler moral movement, so far as logic went, than 
that against slavery ; once concede that man could not rightfully 
claim property in man, and the whole principl- »t stake was de- 
termined; nothing remained but toawaken consu.ence. A ques- 
tion of personal liberty is always far simpler on tle intellectual 
side than a question of suffrage. Consider, if we please, that 
suffrage is to be regarded as a right, it still needs little reflection 
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to show that it belongs to a wholly different class of rights from 
that in which the claim of personal liberty is included. Once 
recognize the right to liberty and it is seen as something uni- 
versal ; it belongs to the child just born as much as to his father 
and mother; even his parents are only his guardians, and cannot 
sell him. But nobody will claim that the baby has an immedi- 
ate right to vote; and hence we find the natural right of suffrage, 
if natural it be, at once limited by the condition of being appli- 
cable only to those of mature age. But nature has by no means 
indicated this maturity with any provision as to its date; there 
must be legislation to determine, in a somewhat arbitrary fashion, 
whether the exercise of the right shall begin at twenty years or 
twenty-one or twenty-two. The age once fixed, we grow so 
accustomed to it that we soon feel as if it were an immutable 
demarcation established by nature itself; but it is not; it isa 
point arbitrarily fixed by deliberation and lawgiving. There 
must be similar processes to decide the question of residence, of 
tax-paying, of registration, of education; all these being pro- 
visions fixed by law, and varying greatly in different communi- 
ties. They are all limitations, or, if you please, interpretations, 
of the so-called natural right ; whereas the natural right to liberty 
is of a wholly different class, needing no interpretations, submit- 
ting to no limitations, but very simple and universal, to be ree- 
ognized semper, ubique, et ab omnibus. If, therefore, suffrage be 
properly called a natural right, as I think, it belongs to a 
different class and grade of rights from the right to personal 
liberty. The unwillingness to admit this is one reason, per- 
haps, of the failure of so many speakers in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage to reach the minds of thoughtful opponents. 

One of the most obviously unsolved problems in Woman 
Suffrage is the question, How large a number of women yet 
wish to vote? It seems to me a legitimate inquiry, for if, as I 
have said, suffrage is not a natural right in just the same sense 
in which liberty is; if all enfranchisement must be limited, not 
by natural but by arbitrary lines; if a series of experiments is 
needed to convince us, even in thé case of men, what should be 
the right age for voting; what the financial basis, the educational 
qualification, the registry provisions that are best fitted to secure 
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sound government; then it seems perfectly fair that women, as a 
whole, should be consulted in the matter, and that their enfran- 
chisement should not very greatly precede their probable wish, 
or at least willingness. I cannot quite go along with those who 
think that a very few women should be allowed to vote, even if 
their sex, as a whole, be ever so disinclined to it. For the en- 
franchisement of women will affect the sex as a whole; it will 
at once throw a new responsibility on all, whether they wish it 
or no; and many of those who are now most opposed to voting 
will be the most conscientious in their exercise of the right, 
when it is once given. Their desire for delay is not wholly 
unreasonable, nor is the delay wholly to be regretted, if accom- 
panied by constant discussion. I should go farther, and say that 
even the indifference of the mass of women is a point to be 
considered in some degree, though not to be met with implicit 
deference. It is irrelevant to say that the Southern blacks were 
also indifferent when the ballot was given to them; because, in 
the first place, they were not indifferent; and, in the second 
place, it was not so much given to them on any general prin- 
ciples as because the Republican party needed their votes. 
But women will be enfranchised on general principles, if at 
all, and it is perfectly fair that one element in the question 
should be the feeling among women themselves, if we could 
only get at it. It is not enough that they should be enfran- 
chised; it is important that this should be accomplished at 
such time and in such manner as will best secure the end. As 
a matter of fact, even where especial efforts are made to secure 
remonstrances from women against Woman Suffrage, these ex- 
pressions of objection never seem nearly to equal the number 
of petitioners, from which we may infer that the mass of women 
are not hostile to the proposed change, but only indifferent. 
Another unsolved problem relates to the number of women 
who will be likely to vote. Here we must admit that very little 
light is as yet to be drawn from actual experience. The number 
of women who habitually vote for school officers is relatively 
very small, whether in States like Massachusetts, where the 
legal obstacles have been considerable, or in those like New 
Hampshire, where there have been practically no obstacles at 
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all. The Utah experience is altogether exceptional. The votes 
in Wyoming and Washington Territories remain for our guid- 
ance, and while we have the testimony of all official and respon- 
sible persons that these were most satisfactory in the quality of 
their operation, it must be conceded that their actual scale was 
small. No separate record of the women’s vote was kept, but it 
would appear from the census returns (1880) that the whole 
number of women of voting age was, in Wyoming, but 3,233, 
and while the population of Washington Territory is considera- 
bly larger, it must be remembered that only one election has 
there been held under Woman Suffrage. So far as they go, the 
results in these Territories have been quite satisfactory, but they 
do not afford any very ample basis for induction. The English 
and Canadian experience is yet more remote from ours, for the 
reason that the conditions are so absolutely different. Up to this 
time, Woman Suffrage in England is practically but a more 
consistent application of the property qualification which there 
rules everything; and even in this view its exclusion of married 
women makes it a thing quite unlike anything to be expected 
among ourselves. Woman Suffrage, when it comes to us, will 
come as a tidal wave and sweep everything before it; at once 
controlling, as has been said, if it chooses, the legislation of all 
our older States. In a few points, as in the habit of seeing the 
other sex at the polls, the English experience has a value for us; 
but its total influence on the American aspect of the case is very 
little, for its limitations at once exclude that element of anxiety 
which in many minds is strongest, the possible presence at the 
polls, in large cities, of a multitude of ignorant or even vicious 
women. 

How great is this danger also—the increased presence of 
ignorant voters? This also is one of the unsolved problems in 
regard to Woman Suffrage. Having had some practical experi- 
ence of the difficulty of bringing educated and refined men to 
the polls in cities, as compared with that apparently found in 
marshaling the subjects of a “boss,” I am not likely to ignore 
this peril Because only the educated and refined women have as 
yet voted for school officers, it is unsafe to infer that there will not 
be, in times of social excitement, some concourse of the rude and 
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the ignorant, even of the vicious. As a rule, no doubt, vice in 
woman shrinks instinctively from sight ; but when this shrinking 
is once overcome, I fancy that the bravest person would rather 
face a mob of men than of women. Garrison escaped from his 
street ordeal in better condition, on the whole, than old Floyd 
Ireson. Yet this solicitude is, after all, merely an extension of 
the general problem of democracy. To those who, like my 
friend Mr. Francis Parkman, regard universal male suffrage as a 
failure, this obstacle in regard to women must be insurmounta- 
ble. I think it is best that we should freely concede that if 
anarchy and socialism are looming up as serious prospective 
dangers, as exhibited among men—which I, for one, do not 
think—they are no less serious as seen among women. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that these terrors are very superficial, and that, 
in the fine words of Frederick Douglass, ‘‘ We can trust all the 
knowledge of the community to take care of all its ignorance, 
and all the virtue of the community to take care of all its vice,” 
I have no fears as to the result. It is very likely that we may 
have, on the way, some of the same obstacles from ignorant and 
unscrupulous voting on the part of women that we now experi- 
ence on the part of men. It is simply the price we pay for self- 
government. It is worth remembering, too, that the whole 
tendency of our voting methods—as, for instance, the subdi- 
vision of city wards into precincts, and of towns into voting 
districts—tend to make our elections far more quiet and orderly 
than was the case thirty years ago; and that it will be easy to 
provide new safeguards, when it is once settled that our wives 
and daughters are to vote at our sides. Already, in Massachu- 
setts, the presence of women, though in very smal! numbers, has 
led to a law that prohibits smoking at the voting-places. This is 
a great step toward decency and order. 

Another unsolved problem in respect to Woman Suffrage re- 
lates to the first use likely to be made of the privilege. The 
earliest visible consequence will be, very likely, as was once 
suggested by James Freeman Clarke, a great increase of majori- 
ties and pluralities. At first, that is, women will be very likely 
to vote as their husbands, fathers, and brothers vote; so that 
where the majority for a certain candidate would otherwise have 
30 
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been a hundred, it will now be two hundred. After a while, 
doubtless, there will grow up more independence in opinion, and 
this mere duplication will disappear. Even then, we shall very 
likely see, as a farther result, a wider range than now exists be- 
tween the maximum and minimum votes at different elections. 
The mere variation of weather, for instance, which is already an 
element of political uncertainty (it used to be said, in my youth, 
that a fair election day meant a Whig victory), will doubt- 
less tell peculiarly on the votes of women. But there will be 
profounder influences to affect the swing of the pendulum. It 
is pretty certain that women cannot be relied upon to vote “ early 
and often,” as men do; and that they will be yet more influenced, 
on the other hand, by particular candidates and causes. And 
there will, at times, be special inducements of this kind which 
will make them surge eagerly to the ballot-box. Their vote will, 
in this respect, be like that “ Quaker vote,” real or imaginary, on 
which politicians so often rest their hopes—a certain exceptional 
protest of awakened conscience, seen only on great occasions. 
In Sir Henry Taylor’s fine drama, “‘ Philip Van Artevelde,” it is 
Philip’s sister Clara who strengthens him at a difficult crisis and 
reminds him— 


‘*« We Arteveldes were made for times like these. 
The Deacon of the Mariners said well 
That we are of such canvas as they choose 
To make storm-staysails.” 


Many women are of that canvas; and they will also be more 
influenced—as, indeed, men are, though in a less striking degree— 
by persons than by measures. Their influences will be likely to 
tend in the direction of the reform so ably urged by Mr. Gama- 
liel Bradford, and now being recognized in our municipal char- 
ters, that more power should be put into the hands of mayors 
and governors, in order that they may be distinct and responsi- 
ble figures before the people, instead of distributing it among a 
multitude of minor officials, hardly known even by name to those 
who vote for them. 

But by far the most important unsolved problem in Woman 
Suffrage relates to its moral effect upon the community. That 
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this will ultimately be good I have no question, simply because 
it follows the general tendency which is carrying the human race 
away from oriental seclusions and exclusions into a more natural 
intercourse. When the Creative Power “settled the solitary in 
families,” it was virtually decreed that the family life should be 
extended, sooner or later, through all human affairs. I feel safe 
as to the ultimate result; but as universal male suffrage itself 
has led us through many disagreeable paths, in working out even 
its present measure of success, so we may have a preliminary and 
experimental stage in the introduction of women into politics, 
Whatever may have been the corruptions of our political life, 
they have thus far had the limitation of being entirely masculine ; 
the familiar intercourse of the sexes, in legislative halls and com- 
mittee-rooms, is a thing of the future. The actual conduct of 
legislation and, still more, of political parties, involves an immense 
deal of the most private and confidential conference, by day and 
evening. Who that remembers the Woodhull and Claflin period 
of our social history, or the Beecher-Tilton controversy, can look 
without some anxiety to the utterly unrestricted mingling of 
men and women, in periods of great excitement, and under the 
strongest inducements to use whatever means of influence may 
prove most potent in dealing with one another? Grant, for the 
sake of argument, that the persons immediately concerned in 
public life, under the new order, are likely to be utterly above 
all personal danger in this close intercourse, what is to guard 
them against the evil of suspicion? There will be no point so 
vulnerable, no mode of attack so promising, as those growing 
out of the question of personal chastity, in these untried rela- 
tions. To all the present opportunities for scandal there will be 
added a new one; and this, in the hands of an unscrupulous 
antagonist, will be worth all the rest put together. Woman 
Suffrage, it may be urged, may improve the wisdom and justice 
of legislation, especially as regards women themselves, but it will 
hardly promote, at first, the purity and decency of political cam- 
paigns. 

This consideration is strengthened by the fact that the pro- 
moters of such possible scandals will not be the vicious but the 
virtuous*portion of the community, and especially women them- 
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selves. Once create the impression, no matter by what device— 
the handkerchief of Desdemona, the diamond necklace of Caglios- 
tro—that a man and woman prominent in public life have become 
entangled in wrong-doing, and nothing can save them. Be they 
chaste as ice, pure as snow, they cannot escape calumny. It is 
a curious but well-known fact that the very purity of women 
makes them most suspicious where they are purest; and when 
another woman excites their distrust, it takes with fatal fre- 
quency this particular direction. The intestine feuds which rent, 
twenty years ago, the Woman Suffrage movement, gave striking 
illustration of the tendency to this form of suspicion, as could be 
easily shown by instances, were it well to rekindle those slumber- 
ing embers. It is a point in the philosophy of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement which cannot be left out of sight. But it is 
to be remembered, on the other hand, that if the evil seemed 
never so serious, it could almost wholly be averted by the simple 
device adopted among the Society of Friends, of having separate 
legislative bodies of men and of women, whose joint action must 
be secured for all measures. Such twin legislatures might well 
enough replace the cumbrous Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of our State governments, which are in most cases founded 
on no valid distinction, and are retained mainly to secure the 
greater deliberation of a double tribunal. With the farther ad- 
vancement of society, it is probable that such divided organiza- 
tions would disappear, and legislative bodies conform to the 
simpler traditions of family life, with its single tribunal. 

Were this paper written with a merely polemic object, I 
should not dwell on these unsolved problems, and should per- 
haps be tempted to keep them wholly out of sight. But the 
Woman Suffrage movement, in the opinion of many of its friends 
—an opinion which I do not wholly share—is near to victory in 
several States of the American Union; and if this be the case, it 
is none too soon to forecast the consequences and find out, if we 
can, where the new mode of government will need to be espe- 
cially watched, guarded, or re-enforced. Much harm has been 
done, in my opinion, by discussing the question too much as 
if it were a mere political campaign. So vast a change was, 
perhaps, never debated so purely on the ground of abstract 
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principle—which is, I admit, the more important ground—and 
with so little reference to probable results. We may as well 
recognize, once for all, that this reform, like that involved in 
universal male suffrage, will have its period of peril, and will not 
launch us at once upon a summer sea. And, as one who sat by 
the cradle of this great movement and never expects to follow its 
hearse, I am willing to risk some misapprehension in pointing 
the way to a more searching debate ; one that shall not only meet 
the superficial objections, which are frivolous enough, but shall 
also deal with the profounder solicitudes of more thoughtful 
minds. Meanwhile it must always be remembered that the main 
object of the Woman Suffrage movement is specific, not general. 
If it benefits society and legislation as a whole, so much the 
better ; but its immediate aim is to secure for woman two things 
which our political system now denies her—self-respect and self- 
protection. 
THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
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I SHALL aim to make this sketch, furnished at the request of 
the editor, as far as possible a description of the manner in which 
a boy in Rhode Island was taught, in school and in college, in 
the third and fourth decades of this century. A study of the 
methods then employed may not be without interest and profit 
to some, especially to those who are familiar only with the more 
recent methods. 

Being born in a country town, from the age of three years to 
that of seven I attended the district schools of the neighbor- 
hood. The furniture and the organization of the schools were 
alike simple. So far as I can recollect, there was a fairly earnest 
spirit of study among those hardy farmers’ boys and girls. The 
young man who had “ciphered through” Daboll’s Arithmetic 
was something of a hero, and his presence and occasional assist- 
ance stimulated the younger pupils to imitation. To make our 
writing-books we purchased paper, folded and stitched the sheets, 
covered them with brown paper, and ruled the lines with our 
plummets. In the winter, the thawing of inkstands and the 
mending of our goose-quill pens consumed a good part of the 
first hour. At a pretty early age a bright scholar would have 
covered the whole range of study offered, and if, as often hap- 
pened, he continued to attend the school, he could simply cipher 
through his familiar Daboll again and again. But perhaps, 
owing to this repetition, the old-fashioned district school did so 
ground many a man in the elements of scholarship that the edu- 
cation stood him in good stead in the discharge of the duties of 
life. I have sometimes questioned whether, in our pride over 
the schools of later days, we have not unwittingly failed to do 
full justice to the work accomplished in the rude country school- 
houses of the past generation. 

When I was seven years of age a Quaker teacher came into 
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our neighborhood, and opened a boarding and day school, in 
which pupils could be carried farther and taught better than in 
the district school. I was transferred to his school, and remained 
there four years or more. In this private school, as in the dis- 
trict schools, there was little attempt at classification; in teach- 
ing arithmetic, algebra, and surveying, none at all. Each pupil 
advanced as rapidly as he could. The teacher came round 
at least twice in the day to inspect the work done on the slate, 
to ask explanations, and to remove difficulties. The instruction 
was thus emphatically personal. The teacher reached each one 
of us individually, and adapted his instruction to our respective 
needs and peculiarities. The bright and diligent were not de- 
layed by the dull; the dull had opportunity to see what the 
bright and diligent could accomplish. We had to copy all 
our mathematical examples, with the full operation, into our 
manuscript books, in a neat hand. The work which we did 
under this thorough and exacting teacher none of us ever had 
to do over again. Better elementary instruction one could not 
ask, The discipline in this school, as in the district schools, was 
strict. The ferule and the rawhide were not excluded by the 
adherence of the teacher to the peaceful doctrines of George 
Fox, and his hot and hasty temper was not altogether checked 
by the soothing meditations of the First Day and Fifth Day 
meetings. But a good number of gray-haired men in Rhode 
Island remember with appreciation the solid English education 
which the stern Quaker, Isaac Fiske, imparted to them in the 
schoolhouse in Scituate. Is it so clear as some think that the 
classification of students, however carefully arranged, yields 
better results than this personal method of instruction? Of 
course, this personal method is possible only where the number 
of pupils is small. 

By the time I was twelve years old this good teacher had 
carried me through all the studies he undertook to teach, in- 
cluding algebra to equations of the second degree, and surveying. 
He then frankly told my parents that I ought to be sent to some 
school where I could be taught Latin. Accordingly, I went to 
the academy in Seekonk, Mass. I found that my Quaker teacher 
had carried me, in mathematics, quite beyond the point reached 
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in the academy by boys of my age, and it was decided that I 
should give my whole time to Latin. And here I received a 
most impressive lesson on the contrast between an irrational and 
a rational mode of teaching Latin, and also on the benefit of con- 
centration of the mind on one study. A class of boys a little 
older than I had been studying for nearly two years the Latin 
Grammar, committing to memory the long abstract rules and lists 
of exceptions to the rules, but had been asked to read hardly any 
Latin. They were then learning the syntax. A more horrible 
torture could scarcely be imagined for criminals. The absurdity 
and the cruelty of the process are almost equally unimaginable. 
Fortunately, as the principal was too busy to take charge of me, 
I was turned over to a lady teacher, and formed a class by my- 
self. She taught me by a more rational method, allowing me to 
regale myself with translations of easy Latin as soon as I had 
mastered the chief paradigms. She led me through the most im- 
portant rules of syntax, but did not load me down with the in- 
terminable lists of exceptions. The consequence was, that at the 
end of three months I could read simple Latin with that pleasure 
which a child always finds in the consciousness that he can un- 
derstand a strange tongue, and I was informed that I could join 
the class which had been studying two years by that other 
ridiculous method, and which at last it was deemed safe to put 
to work on Cesar or Virgil. But I did not return to that school. 

An academy having been established about this time in my 
native town, I studied there for most of the time during the two 
following years. The two principal male instructors, Rev. Hosea 
Quinby and Mr. S. L. Weld, were men of experience in the tra- 
ditional methods of the New England academy. Without 
being able to lay claim to reputation for exact scholarship, they 
had a genuine love of learning, a devotion to their profession, 
and the gift of interesting and, in a fair degree, at least, of stimu- 
lating pupils. Most of the pupils were farmers’ sons and daugh- 
ters, who desired to supplement the attainments they had made 
in the district school by a few months of study in more ad- 
vanced branches. <A few studied Latin and Greek, with a more 
or less distinct purpose of preparing themselves for college. 
With no such distinct purpose, I also studied the ancient lan- 
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guages, and pushed on through algebra and geometry. In addi- 
tion, I took nearly all the scientific instruction which was given, 
and the course in mental philosophy. No plan had been marked 
out forme. Being fond of study, and almost equally fond of all 
branches, I took nearly everything that was taught, merely be- 
cause it was taught. There was an excellent spirit of study in 
the school. Many of the students were menin years. They had 
saved a little money, earned by painful toil, to secure some ampler 
furnishing for their minds. They set us boys an example of hard 
work, and inspired us with manly purpose. Some of them were 
awkward and uncouth in manners, and slow in their mental proc- 
esses, but they were for the most part thoroughly in earnest, and 
gave a wholesome tone to the school. One thing, which I have 
remarked in other country academies, was specially noticeable in 
this, owing to the presence of so many students of mature years, 
namely, a strong liking for the discussion of metaphysical and 
theological questions. I fear that the light we had on such 
questions was mainly darkness. 

The best instruction in this, and, I think, in similar New 
England academies of that day, was in mathematics. English 
was taught by the profitless method of parsing Pope’s “ Essay 
on Man,” and even Pollock’s “Course of Time.” The ideals of 
style which were cherished, whether in writing or speaking, were 
seriously lacking in simplicity and directness. The sciences were 
illustrated so far as the meager collection of apparatus and speci- 
mens would permit. In the classics the method would not now 
be regarded as sufficiently critical. Without being unduly delayed 
by nice grammatical questions, we were encouraged to read on 
as rapidly as we could. We pushed forward so briskly that we 
soon caught the swing and the flow of the Virgilian verse, and 
read the Mantuan bard with delight, in the last books at the 
rate of three hundred linesa day. In this way, by the time I was 
fourteen years old I had been carried in my studies considerably 
beyond the requirements for admission to college, and yet I had 
no definite purpose of going to college. And as I look back on 
the work done in those now dead or moribund country academies 
of New England, I must say that with all their defects they ren- 
dered a service of inestimable value in their day. They supple- 
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mented the work of the district schools, they furnished teachers 
for those schools, they gave to many mena pretty good education 
and a love of study which together enabled them to occupy in a 
creditable manner responsible positions in state and in church. 
I recall now the names of two of my fellow-pupils in the academy 
who went directly from the school to the pulpit, and became 
preachers of considerable distinction, while several others became 
conspicuous in business and in political life. I speak of this 
because I think I have noticed a disposition in our day, in prais- 
ing justly the modern high-school, to fail somewhat in apprecia- 
tion of what was accomplished by the old academy. 

Some of my friends having fancied that I was endangering 
my health by long and close application to study, it was decided 
that I had best spend some time at work on my father’s farm. 
Accordingly, for two seasons, from early spring till late autumn, 
I went to the field with the hired men, hoeing my row and mow- 
ing my swath, and familiarizing myself thoroughly with all the 
details of farmers’ work. Much of this I had, of course, learned 
before, in my vacations. I prize very highly the education I re- 
ceived in those two years. I learned how much back-ache a dollar 
earned in the field represents. From daily and close association 
with the laboring men I learned how the world looked from their 
point of view. Many atime subsequently, when tempted to grow 
weary of my tasks in study, I remembered how much severer 
were the fatigues and monotony of the work of the farmer’s 
boy, and addressed myself with fresh zeal to my labor. It is 
certainly not a bad fortune, but a good fortune, for a boy at 
some time to have known by experience what hard and con- 
tinuous manual toil means. 

After hesitating some time between seeking a clerkship in a 
business establishment and accepting the generous offer of my 
parents to send me to college, which they were scarcely able to 
do, I decided to go to college. Conscious that my classics had 
become rusty, I went for the larger part of a school year to the 
University Grammar School in Providence, then under the charge 
of Mr. Lyon, who still shares in the conduct of it, and of Mr. 
Frieze, now the accomplished Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. My studies were mainly in the classes of the 
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latter. Contact with this inspiring teacher formed an epoch in 
my intellectual life, as in that of many other boys) He repre- 
sented the best type of the modern teacher, at once critical as 
& grammarian and stimulating with the finest appreciation of 
whatever was choicest in the classic masterpieces. At first, as 
we were showered with questions such as I had never heard be- 
fore, it seemed to me, although the reading of the Latin, at least, 
was mainly a review to me, that I should never emerge from my 
state of ignorance. But there was such a glow of enthusiasm 
in the instructor and in the class, there was such delight in the 
tension in which we were kept by the daily exercises, that no task 
seemed too great to be encountered. Though we devoured the 
Latin Grammar so that by the end of the year we could repeat 
almost the whole of it, paradigms, rules, and exceptions, without 
prompting, the work of mastering it did not seem onerous, for we 
now felt how the increasing accuracy of our knowledge of the 
structure of the language enhanced our enjoyment of the Virgil 
and the Cicero, whose subtile and less obvious charms we were 
aided by our teacher to appreciate. The example set in that 
school was instrumental in establishing the high standard of teach- 
ing which a few schools in Providence have long maintained. 

I entered Brown University in 1845. The college was under 
the charge of a small but able Faculty, every member of which 
was well fitted for his work, and gratefully do I acknowledge my 
special obligations to each: to Dr. Caswell, whose gracious man- 
ner made the thorny road of mathematics pleasant, even to those 
who had little aptitude for the study, and whose serene wisdom 
was a lamp to the feet of so many a student; to the acute and 
vigorous Chase, equally skillful in teaching the sciences and 
philosophy ; to the critical Gammell, whose high ideals of style 
were, if sometimes the despair, yet oftener the inspiration, of 
youthful writers; to those now renowned teachers of the classics, 
Boise and Lincoln, who are still living in a green old age to re- 
ceive the grateful tributes of the successive generations of their 
pupils, and are still actively engaged in teaching; and to Charles 
C. Jewett and George Washington Greene, who, in teaching 
the modern languages, imparted to many something of their 
own passion for letters) The robust personality of the presi- 
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dent, Dr. Wayland, was felt throughout the whole life of the 
institution. The discipline, which was administered exclu- 
sively by him, was unnecessarily rigorous, the standard of 
scholarship was high, the intellectual demands upon the students 
were exacting. For those who attained high rank the life was a 
strenuous one. The method pursued was specially calculated 
to cultivate the powers of analysis and memory. Wherever the 
subject permitted of such treatment, we were always required 
to begin the recitation by giving an analysis of the discussion in 
the text-book or the lecture. We were then expected to take up 
point after point of the lesson and recite without being aided by 
questions from the teacher. There was a general belief among 
the students, though no formal statement to that effect was made 
by the Faculty, that they would gain higher credits by repeating 
the language of the book than by reporting the substance of the 
thought in their own language. By dint of continued memoriz- 
ing some of the students attained to a remarkable development 
of the verbal memory. I think that nearly one-fourth of the men 
in my class in their senior year used to learn in two hours—and 
that after an indigestible dinner in Commons—fifteen pages of 
Smyth’s “ Lectures on History,” so that they could repeat them 
with little variation from the text. The training in analysis was 
of very high value in teaching men to seize and bold the main 
points in an argument and to make points distinctly in the con- 
struction of a discourse. On looking back, I think most of the 
old students will agree that too much value was attached to 
memoriter recitations, But none the less many of them have 
found great advantage in life in the facility which they acquired 
in retaining with accuracy what they read or write. The re- 
action against training the memory has probably gone too far 
in these later days. The natural sciences were taught as skillfully 
as they well could be in an overcrowded curriculum, and in days 
when laboratory methods were not employed. Personally I 
gained great advantage by being permitted to assist the Professor 
of Chemistry two years, in preparing the experiments which he 
made before the class. In the ancient languages, certainly in 
Greek, I think the professors who taught us would now say too 
much time was given to grammatical and philological detail and 
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too little to rapid reading. But their method was then generally 
in vogue, and the teaching was excellent of its kind. 

To nearly every student the most important event in his 
college life in those days was the contact with the vigorous and 
suggestive mind of Dr. Wayland, in the senior classroom, and 
especially during the study of moral philosophy. It is difficult 
for those who know Dr. Wayland only by his writings, valuable 
as some of them are, to understand how he made so deep an im- 
pression on his pupils. In truth, he was a man far greater than 
his published works. He was nota great scholar; he was im- 
perious, sometimes prejudiced; but his mind was singularly 
penetrating and lucid. He had in a wonderful degree two gifts 
of a great teacher, the power of analyzing a subject and the 
power of simple and happy illustration. He insisted on the 
clearest and sharpest definition of terms before answering a ques- 
tion or engaging in a discussion, and thus often made the in- 
quirer answer his own question by an accurate definition, or 
rendered the discussion superfluous. Withal, he had the keenest 
wit and a thorough knowledge of men, especially of students. 
He had the happiest way, often a homely way, of stating an im- 
portant truth so that it remained forever fixed in the mind of 
the hearer. There was too, beyond all this, a certain power of 
personal presence, a force of character, a moral strength, which 
lent a tremendous weight to even his commonest words. I have 
met in my day not a few distinguished men; but I recall none 
who have so impressed me with their power of personality, none 
who have uttered so many wise words which I recall every week 
to my advantage and help in the duties of my daily life. He wasa 
very inapt pupil who passed from under Dr. Wayland’s instruc- 
tion without catching something of his catholic spirit, his passion- 
ate love of soul-liberty, and his earnest Christian principle. 

But to us country boys, as we entered upon college life, 
nothing was more fascinating and more novel and more helpful 
than the access to well-furnished libraries, and the society of 
students of marked ability and scholarly enthusiasm. The boys 
who are reared in the neighborhood of libraries can have no 
appreciation of the sensations which we country lads, whose 
supply of books had been the most meager imaginable, but 
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whose thirst for reading was insatiable, experienced in being 
ushered into a large library and told that all these books were 
now at our service. I sometimes tremble to think what an on- 
slaught we made upon the crowded shelves. Fortunately, as- 
sociation with older students soon helped us learn how and 
what to read. For there was at that time—and, I hope, always 
—in Brown a profound interest in literary culture. The stu- 
dents, with few exceptions, lodged in the dormitories, and took 
their meals in Commons Hall. They went little into society 
in the city. They were thus drawn very close to each other. 
The enthusiasm of the more gifted and accomplished scholars 
was caught in some degree by nearly all. I remember that 
men were divided as Carlyleists or anti-Carlyleists, Coleridge- 
ians or anti-Coleridgeians, and so on, and that literary, historic, 
and philosophic theories were as hotly discussed as the cur- 
rent political questions of the day. Not wishing to be un- 
duly laudator temporis acti, I am sure that whoever examines 
the triennial catalogue of Brown for the years from 1845 to 
1852 will see that the college contained within its walls in those 
years a good number, perhaps an exceptionally large number, of 
men whose lives have shown that it must have been a high 
privilege to be intimately associated with them in the compan- 
ionship of student life. The society of some of them has been 
one of the chief factors in my own education, both in college 
and afterward, and one of the chief delights of life. On the 
whole, I think that any student in Brown University who did 
not graduate in those days with a mind well disciplined for 
entering upon any worthy career, was himself greatly at fault. 
During the next three or four years, having been prevented 
by an affection of the throat from studying for one of the profes- 
sions, I “ was educated” mainly by a year of service as assistant 
in the college library, by a journey on horseback through the 
southern States, by some months’ experience as a student and 
assistant in the office of the City Engineer of Boston (mainly 
engaged on the Cochituate water-works), and by a residence of 
nearly two years in France, Italy, and Germany. Most of the 
time while abroad I was studying to prepare myself for the 
chair of Modern Languages in Brown University, the choice 
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between which chair and the chair of Civil Engineering was 
offered me soon after my arrival in Europe. Of the varied 
charms and stimulations, of the broadening of the intellectual 
horizon, of the enriching of the whole mental life, “the ampler 
ether and diviner air,” which study in the Old World and 
especially at the great universities brings to the young Amer- 
ican, I cannot here adequately speak. 

At this point, with my assumption of the chair of Modern 
Languages in Brown University, in 1853, I suppose this sketch 
is expected to close. Otherwise I should be tempted to add a 
few words concerning one of the main factors in my later educa- 
tion, my experience as editor of the Providence “ Daily Journal” 
from 1860 to 1866. But, after all, how little can one tell of his 
real education, and how much that is best in it lies this side of 


school and of college! 
JAMES B. ANGELL. 








THE RELIGION OF A RATIONALIST. 


In the first number of Tor Forum was an article of mine, 
under the title of “My Religious Experience.” It was chiefly 
concerned with telling what I once believed, and why I believe 
so no longer. Since that time I have been besieged, from many 
quarters, to state the positive side—to tell what I do believe, and 
why. Iam glad now to respond to these requests. 

To do this as I wish will require that I assume a frank and 
personal attitude toward the reader. I trust no unkind critic 
will misunderstand this assumption. I take no ex cathedra 
position, and claim to speak with no oracular authority. I ask 
only that I may be regarded as a truth-seeker, as anxious still to 
surrender the false as to find the real. And my opinions are of 
value only as they may serve as warning or inspiration to others. 

There are persons who cannot be said, in any proper sense 
of the term, to have any opinions. They have only notions, 
whims, prejudices (whether orthodox or heretical), which they 
have inherited, or picked up by the way. They have never 
done enough thinking to establish a claim to any opinions as 
their own. But any man who is capable of thinking, and who 
has exercised that capacity, has a creed. When a sensible man 
tells me that he has no creed, no religious belief, I know that he 
is using the word “creed ” in a technical sense, and means only 
that he has not committed himself to any fixed statement, as 
held by any particular church. For before you have conversed 
with him long he will probably express his creed, his belief, in 
no small number of articles and in no uncertain terms. For 
myself, I am willing to-day to write out my creed in “ thirty-nine 
articles,” or any other number that any one may desire. My only 
difference with the technical creed-holders is that I will not 
promise not to learn something new, if possible, between now 
and breakfast-time to-morrow. And if I succeed in this, then I 
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claim the liberty of changing my creed to whatever extent the 
facts may seem to warrant. 

Before I go further I wish to say one other thing. How- 
ever weakly I may state my points, I trust the reader may not 
think the truth dependent on my ability to defend it; for the 
position may still be sound, though my reasoning on its behalf 
be ever so poor. 

The very title of this article may be open to serious question 
in some quarters. With the people among whom my own boy- 
hood was spent, the phrase, “the religion of a rationalist,” would 
have been looke’ upon as a contradiction in terms. The ration- 
alist was one who had no religion. Reason I was taught to re- 
gard as a false light, in the special service of the Evil One, and 
capable only of leading people astray ; while the religious books 
which I read treated the term “Freethinker” as a synonym 
for all that was opposed to God and all good. Among a certain 
class of religionists I suppose this may still be true. On the 
other hand, there is a certain shallow, uneducated, and therefore 
bigoted, set of people, who love to be called infidels, who talk 
about all religion as if it meant only superstition, and who there- 
fore agree with the equally ignorant and bigoted religionists, 
that the consistent rationalist has no religion. One set deplores 
the fact, the other glories in it; both, I think, with equal folly. 

Hence it may not yet be out of place for me to begin by saying 
that, in my judgment, not only may a rationalist have a religion, 
but that, by as much as he is rational, by so much is it made 
certain that he will have one. “A little philosophy,” says Lord 
Bacon, “inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in philoso- 
phy bringeth men’s minds about to religion.” Because it is a 
first principle of science that doubt of the unproved is a virtue, 
many persons not educated in science, but having only a smat- 
tering of it, put on airs of wisdom and doubt everything. 

The necessity that exists in the nature of things for every 
rational man to be religious may easily be made manifest by a 
definition. What is religion? Note that it is not a question as 
to any one form of instituted religion. A man may reject the 
Buddhist religion or the Christian religion, or any or all of the 


sects into which either or both of them may be divided, and yet 
81 
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not reject religion itself. Because a man might not like any ex- 
isting schools of art or systems of education, it would not follow 
that he was no believer in art or education. A lack of dis- 
crimination here is the cause of much confusion. I have often 
seen a man belabor some particular church or system of theology, 
and delude himself all the while with the notion that he was 
fighting religion. What, then, is religion? 

Religion is essentially this: Man’s thought of the relation in 
which he stands to the universe, or to the powers or power that 
he thinks of as controlling it. This thought will always be ac- 
companied by emotion. The thought and the emotion will 
naturally embody themselves in outward forms, and so all the 
external manifestations of religion will appear; such, for exam- 
ple, as temples, churches, prayers, rituals, creeds, symbols, and 
what not. Of course, it requires the thought, the feeling, and the 
action, all three, to constitute a complete definition. But the 
thought is first, both in order of time and of importance, and will 
shape all the rest. If a man thinks there are many powers above | 
him, he will be a polytheist ; if only one, he will be a monotheist ; 
if he identifies the power with the universe, he becomes a pan- 
theist; if he thinks there is no intelligent power at all, he will 
be an atheist. But even in the latter case he does not escape the 
universal necessity ; for atheism itself is only the obverse side of 
the current coin of religion, If one’s thought is intelligent, 
noble, and hopeful, then his religion will be the same; if it be 
ignorant, so that he thinks of the gods or god as passionate and 
cruel, then his religion will be degrading and despairing, In any 
case, the religion aprings out of the condition of the people, and 
must represent the beat and the worst that isin them, For, on 
any theory of the ultimate source of religion, people ean take only 
what they are capable of appreciating and using, 

Since, then, religion is easentially man’s thought of his relation 
to the universe, and since we always have been and always must 
be (so long as we exist) related to the universe in some way, it 
follows that all who are capable of thinking and feeling at all 
on this, the greatest of all problems, must always have some 
kind of theory about it; and this must always be the ground 
and framework of their religion, To cease to be religious, 
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then, a man either must lose his brain and his heart, or must 
cease to be. 

The one practical aim of all religions has always been the 
same. That is, men have always had their theory of the actual 
condition of things, of the real relation in which they stood to 
the universe, out of which have sprung the actual conditions of 
life, with its pain and evil and death. Then they have had a 
dream, or an ideal, of possible better relations, out of the realiza- 
tion of which might come better conditions, in which pain and 
evil and death might be lessened, or even extinguished alto- 
gether. And the purpose of every religion that ever existed has 
always been to change the present imperfect relations into some 
ideal better ones. The form which this attempt has taken has 
always been determined by man’s thought about himself, about 
this power on which his destiny depended, and his further 
thought about the most practicable way of establishing better 
relations between himself and this power. When men have 
thought their god would help them if only they would sacrifice 
their children, the children have been sacrificed. When the 
people in Canada or in Italy have thought they could, by a pro- 
cession, establish such relations with God that he would put an 
end to the small-pox or the cholera, then the procession has been 
organized, The scientist is seeking the same end precisely ; 
that is, such adjustment between man and the forces about him 
that the highest welfare may be secured, It all turna on the 
question, What conception of man’s welfare shall be entertained, 
and by what methods shall it be sought? He who is trying to 
procure the erection of better tenement houses pursues the aame 
end as he that ia trying to get better tenanta in houses that are 
already all that could be desired, In all really human dreams 
the kingdom of Ged and the kingdom of man are one, So long, 
then, as the universe endures, and there is a man in it capable of 
thinking and feeling about it, so long will religion remain, 

We are now ready to raise the further question, as to some of 
the main points in the creed of the rational man, What will the 
rationalist believe ? 

First, I think he will believe in God, Not necessarily in 
any particular conception of God that has been held in the past, 
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or is held to-day. Man has always been making gods in his 
own image; and the products have naturally been no better than 
himself. For man is anthropomorphic, and must be. Nor need 
he be troubled by that fact. In art, in science, in government, 
he is quite as anthropomorphic as he is in religion. What then? 
Must he not think, because he is compelled, being a man, to 
think asa man? He must see the universe from his own stand- 
point; and, so long as he remains man, it is more than question- 
able whether it would be of any particular service to him to see 
it in any other way. What the universe is to him, not to some 
other being, is what he needs to know. So, whatever God be in 
himself, he must see him from his standpoint as a man. The 
same is true, however, of a mountain, or of any object of con- 
templation whatsoever. So it is time we were done with being 
frightened by the bugbear of anthropomorphism. 

How stands the matter, then? Man exists; and a power 
exists outside of him that is not himself. This power was before 
him, and will be after him. He is a product of this power, and 
on it he depends every moment of his existence. No limit to 
this power can be conceived, either in time or in space. This is 
an orderly power. So convinced is science of this, that all intel- 
ligent men feel that if anywhere there is appearance of disorder, 
it is only because our knowledge is insufficient. In the mani- 
festations of this power throughout the universe we cannot help 
discerning, from our standpoint, an intelligible, and so intelligent, 
purpose—“a stream of tendency,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold ; 
“a power that makes for righteousness:” that is, a power whose 
laws are so much a part of the universe that all good hinges on 
knowledge and obedience, and all evil, even to death, is made 
the necessary result of ignorance and disobedience. 

Plant yourself now on two fundamental axioms of all science— 
“ Nothing comes from nothing ; ” and “ No stream rises higher than 
its source.” Then note what has come from somewhere, and how 
high the stream has risen. It is common for writers on natural 
religion to look upon nature with its highest product, man, left 
out of account. Man, so far as we know, is the outflowering, the 
blossom, the crown of nature. What,then, isman? He is self- 
conscious personality. He is mind. He is love, pity, tender- 
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ness, self-sacrifice, devotion, worship, aspiration. These things 
have come from somewhere; and their source is at least as high 
as they. And since this stream of human thought and love has 
been ever rising; since the force seems unabated, and “the end 
is not yet,” it is reasonable to suppose that the source is higher 
yet than anything so far attained. Buddha, Moses, Socrates, 
Jesus, Shakespeare, Bruno, Newton, Darwin, Spencer, Angelo, 
Beethoven, George Eliot, and the thousands of men and women, 
kindred spirits, who can at least love and imitate these in the 
humbler walks of life—what is the source of an ever-growing 
and broadening and deepening stream, of which these are waves 
or drops? “ Nothing is evolved that was not first involved.” The 
source is at least equal to all this. If you say it is the dust or 
the fire mist, then you only change your definition of one or the 
other, and it becomes God. 

In the next place, the rationalist believes in revelation. Not 
in any one book, miraculously given once for all to men. He 
may not believe this, because, believing in a perfect God, he 
cannot think of him as partial, as giving the true light only to a 
favorite race, and leaving all the rest of his children in the dark- 
ness, And then his position with regard to “ inspired writings ” 
is like that of Macaulay as to ghosts. Macaulay said he did not 
believe in ghosts, because he had seen so many of them. He 
who wishes to believe in a book-revelation had better not study 
any more than one. He will find so many, each making similar 
claims, each offering substantially similar reasons for its accept- 
ance, and each excluding all the rest, that he will end by hav- 
ing on hand more infallible bibles than he will know what to do 
with. And then, if he carefully studies any one bible with an 
open and free mind, he will find on it so many finger-marks of 
the crude, ignorant, imperfect, fallible, human makers, that he 
will hasten to defend God from the dishonorable responsibility 
which men would foist upon him. 

This does not mean that any one or all of these books may 
not contain fragments of divine revelation. Nor does it mean 
that some one of them may not contain a great deal more of 
helpful truth than any other. I suppose that no dispassionate 
scholar will deny that the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures con- 
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tain a vast deal more that is likely to be of permanent value to 
man, than any other body of religious literature. But if it does 
end with the “Sermon on the Mount” it begins in barbarism, 
and keeps step all the way with the natural growth of man. 

The revelation the rationalist believes in isthis. He regards 
all truth as an outshining of God, as all light is from the sun. 
Through whatever medium it comes, it is still divine, and from 
the one source. Men appropriate and use it according to their 
capacity. The tallest souls receive it first, as the rising sun’s rays 
first strike the loftiest mountain peaks. So it is reasonable for 
men in the valleys to accept the reflected light of the mountainous 
seers and leaders. To reject the religious inspiration of a Jesus 
were as unreasonable as to reject the artistic or musical inspira- 
tion of a Raphael or a Mozart. At the same time, a slavish dis- 
cipleship of either would be to pervert their noblest service, and 
be infidel to their real spirit. 

The rationalist, again, will believe in worship. The root of 
worship is admiration. What any one admires he would appro- 
priate or copy. If, therefore, a man admires what is beneath 
him, he naturally gravitates downward. One thing that distin- 
guishes man from all other animals, and marks him as a being 
capable of progress, is his haunting dream of the ideal. When 
Thorwaldsen had finished his great statue of Christ, he said 
to a friend that he should never do any more great work. 
When asked why, he replied, “ Because I can execute as well 
as I can think.” He had attained his ideal, and he was wise 
enough to know that this meant arrest of the ideal rather than 
perfection of work. He who is not capable of admiring some- 
thing that is above him is doomed to stagnation, and, so long as 
this condition lasts, is incapable of progress. This restless 
chasing of our dreams is the open secret of the world’s advance. 
Woe, then, to the man who does not worship; and if one be a 
theist, then he must regard all admiration of whatever is above 
and beyond him as the worship, just in so far, of some partial 
manifestation of the truth, or the beauty, or the good, that is 
complete only in God. 

And then as to time and place and order in worship. It is 
true that what is perfunctory tends to become lifeless; and yet 
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there are times and places and services whose nature it is to 
call out the religious emotions of the soul. And to put one’s self 
in the way of these things is quite as natural and rational as it 
is for the artist to go and sit in the presence of Raphael's 
“Madonna,” in the confident expectation that something of the 
artist’s inspiration will come into his soul, and that he will bea 
better artist as the result of it. To sit in places hallowed by 
the memories of the great and good; to have their images called 
up to play upon the feelings; to have it pointed out and 
pressed upon one’s attention that the world of one’s common 
life is always a possible field for similar lives and deeds—all this 
can but be helpful to the manly life. 

And, once more, the rationalist may well be a believer in 
the Church. This does not mean that he must believe in any 
one church. No unprejudiced student of human history will 
be likely to accept the claim of any organization to a miraculous 
origin or an infallible authority. The essence of the church idea 
is not in creed or in sacraments, or in any exclusive claim to 
represent God on earth. All these have been born of pride or 
ambition or fear, not of the highest things in man. The true 
Church, under whatever name, is a purely voluntary association 
of men and women, for the purpose of seeking, and helping each 
other to find, the most manly and womanly life. It bases itself 
on the idea that the best things are at least as well worth seeking 
as the meanest. It holds that what is sought for is more likely 
to be found than that which is left to chance. And as its 
motive it only adopts the common-sense idea, found necessary 
everywhere else, that combination for a common end is as wise 
in religion as it is in art, or politics, or science. When people 
berate the Church, it is always a creed, or a claim, or a ritual, or 
a temper, that they are really attacking. But these are only 
accidents, not essentials. Art may have a false creed, as repre- 
sented in a particular society; it may set up a false claim; it 
may display a temper narrow and bigoted. But why decry art 
on that account? The evil human qualities that creep into and 
control some churches are human qualities, not purely ecclesias- 
tical. Attack what is evil wherever it is; but in your attack 
discriminate. Kill the enemies of man, not his friends, And 
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it seems to me that a true Church, while as rational as any other 
association whatsoever, can easily establish a claim to being the 
noblest organization on earth. It may include and use science, 
art, and music; while, at the same time, it is as much greater 
and more important than these as life is more important than 
its means or its adornments. For a true Church must have for 
its aim nothing less than to help men live the noblest life. 
And any means—creed or ritual or symbol or service—that 
really helps to this end is thereby justified. And as we pass 
judgment on others, it is only just to remember that human 
needs are different in different stages of development. Creeds, 
ritual, and the rest become absurd and a hindrance only when 
people become so attached to them, or regard them with such 
reverence, that they cling to them for their own sake, rather 
than for the sake of that which they represent. 

And still again, the rationalist may believe in immortality. 
He will not claim that he can yet demonstrate it, but I think 
it might easily be made to appear very probable; while, on the 
other hand, no advance of human knowledge has tended to 
render less rational this transcendent hope. The stupendous, the 
amazing, nature of this hope is itself an argument in its favor; 
for whence came it, if man is only a collocation of particles of 
dust? It is a tale which the universe has whispered in the 
listening ear of love and sorrow in all ages. Its universality and 
age-long continuance argue that it answers to something uni- 
versal and permanent in the universe itself. 

At any rate—and this is the only contention now—it is a 
rational belief. When one considers this world-stage, with 
mountains for pillars, the sky for dome, and clouds for curtains ; 
and when one reflects on what comedy and tragedy have been 
and are played here, he can hardly believe that when death rings 
aown the curtain both stage and actors disappear, “like the base- 
less fabric of a dream.” At least, no rational man may charge 
with folly the one who cherishes a nobler hope. 

But in a “ Christian ” land some one may perhaps like to raise 
the question as to whether a rationalist may at the same time 
bear the name of Christian, The answer to this will largely 
turn on definitions. Who is a Christian? You are not, says 
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the Romanist to the Protestant. You are not, says the Evan- 
gelical to the Unitarian. You are not, said the Conservative Uni- 
tarians to Theodore Parker. You are not, says the Revivalist 
to the man who has not “experienced religion” and “ met 
with a change.” On one side or the other there is confusion 
of thought as Hibernian as that of the Scotch Parliament that 
issued an edict “against the atheistical opinions of the deists.” 
The simplest reader of the gospels may see that Jesus did not 
teach what now passes current as “Christian” theology. If it 
be true, as I conceive, that the essence of Christianity is to be 
found in a certain attitude of trust toward God, in a certain faith 
in, and devotion to, man, in a certain hopeful outlook toward 
the future, on earth and beyond it; if it means not only drifting 
on, but a cordial co-working with that great on-moving and up- 
reaching stream of spiritual life that still feels the unspent im- 
pulse of Jesus—if this is what it means to be a Christian, the 
rationalist not only may, he must be one. If it be something 
narrower and more technical than this, then he may let others 
boast of the name, while he contents himself with the thing. And 
in so doing he may feel that if Jesus were now on earth he would 
be by his side, 
M. J. SAVAGE. 








SUBMARINE NAVIGATION. 


JULES VERNE, in his ‘‘ Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 
Sea,” found full scope for his remarkable imaginative powers, 
combining much that is probable and possible with more that 
is highly improbable. These are so deftly interwoven that the 
general reader follows with avidity the course of adventure, 
without analyzation, and without realizing, for the time being, 
the improbabilities and even the impossibilities portrayed. The 
publication of this work of the imagination has undoubtedly 
served to awaken general interest in the subject of submarine 
navigation. Previously, interest in this direction appeared to be 
limited to a few professional men and inventors in this special 
field. Although a limited success had been attained in some 
of the many attempts made practically to solve this problem, 
various causes combined to prevent the systematic and continued 
efforts which alone produce tangible results. The usefulness of 
submarine craft for commercial or engineering operations was 
comparatively limited, and their employment for warlike pur- 
poses was either entirely discountenanced or met only with luke- 
warm support. The requisite branches of science and mechanic 
art had not made sufficient progress to supply the special ap- 
paratus demanded by the abnormal conditions of submarine loco- 
motion. Submarine propulsion was produced by manual power, 
and the art of compressing air to high pressure, and thus storing 
large amounts in a limited space, was not far advanced. Steam- 
engines, as well as petroleum or gas engines, were either unknown 
or cumbrous and undeveloped. The storage of energy, either 
in the form of superheated steam, water, or other material, or in 
electrical storage batteries, was unknown, or had not arrived at a 
stage where it could be practically applied. In short, a motive- 
power or machine which could be utilized when the vessel was 
submerged, without being too cumbersome and without con- 
suming very rapidly the limited supply of air carried, was not 
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attainable. Hence the speed was very low in all of the earlier 
attempts and the time of possible submersion very short. Whilst 
some success was obtained in experimental demonstrations, all 
attempts in actual service against an enemy failed, except in a 
single instance. Seeing, when submerged, both within and with- 
out the boat, is another matter of difficulty. Lighting with 
candles or lamps is objectionable, as it vitiates the air. Vision 
outboard is very indistinct, being as in a dense fog. 

Besides the mechanical difficulties involved, both sentiment 
and policy have served as obstacles to progress. ‘The application 
of submarine navigation to operations of war was considered by 
many cowardly and unchivalric. War means the destruction of 
the enemy with as little risk and loss as possible to one’s own 
forces. To that end, fortifications are constructed, ships are 
armored, and rendered as nearly invulnerable as may be. At- 
tempts have been made and will again be made, both in land and 
in ordinary naval operations, to attack an enemy unawares—to 
surprise him. No notification is given of the intended hostile 
movement. An attack by submarine boat partakes of the nat- 
ure of a surprise. It is armored, so to speak, by the intervening 
depths of water in which it operates, and by its invisibility. 
Thus it would appear that submarine attack is but a logical 
extension to a new field of that which has ever been considered 
proper and legitimate in warfare. The crew of a submarine boat 
require both coolness and courage to attain the object sought. 
The stimulus which leads men to acts of prowess, performed in 
the presence of an army, is here lacking. The dangers to be 
braved are of no ordinary character, and failure means greater 
chances of annihilation than in ordinary operations of war, afloat 
or ashore. Those engaging in this mode of warfare must be 
actuated by a very high order of courage and chivalric self- 
sacrifice in the cause for which they are battling. 

It is not proposed to give here a detailed history of all of the 
efforts to solve practically the question of submarine navigation. 
After the earliest attempts, only such are selected as appear to 
mark some advance in the art.* The earliest authentic attempt 


* The principal authorities consulted on this subject are Barber, Abbot, 
Maguire, Barnes, Sleeman, and Von Ehrenkrook. 
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was made toward the end of the sixteenth century, by William 
Bourne. In 1624 Cornelius von Debbrel constructed a boat 
propelled by twelve oars. The vitiated air was purified by means 
of a liquid which was called “quintessence of air.” He made 
some submarine trips in the Thames. In one of these he is 
said to have been accompanied by King James I. Von Debbrel 
died before completing his invention. After this, nothing note- 
worthy is known to have been done until 1771, when David 
Bushnell, an undergraduate of Yale College, commenced the 
design of a submarine boat, the construction of which he com- 
pleted in 1775, but which he did not put into practical use until 
June, 1776. This boat is the first which gave promise of pro- 
ducing any practical results. It embodied the germs of most of 
the elements essential to successful submarine work. The fol- 
lowing description, by Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Barber, 
U. S. Navy, will convey an idea of its principal features : 


‘*The boat was shaped like a turtle, and floated in the water with the tail 
down. It contained air enough to support life for half an hour, and air could 
be renewed at the end of that time, through small ventilators, by rising to the 
surface. The operator was seated in the middle, the seat forming a brace 
between the two sides, and in this position he had his eyes opposite one of the 
numerous glass plates in the cover or topof the boat. In front of him was the 
handle of a screw, by which the boat was propelled ; another, by which it was 
raised or lowered ; a compass marked with phosphorus; a water-gauge, to 
show the depth, marked with oil and phosphorus ; and near him the handles 
or treadles of various small pumps and levers, by which water and foul air 
were expelled, the rudder moved, ballast let go, ete. The torpedo—or subma- 
rine magazine, as Bushnell called it—consisted of a block of oak containing a 
charge of about one hundred and fifty pounds of powder. This block was on 
the upper after-part of the boat, and connected by means of a rope to a wood 
screw, the handle of which was directly in front of the operator. The mode of 
operation was to move slowly along the surface, with the top just awash, till 
within a short distance of a vessel at anchor, then to sink, and, coming up 
underneath the bottom, fasten the torpedo by means of the screw. The tor- 
pedo and screw were then detached from the operator’s boat, a clockwork 
mechanism inside the torpedo being set going at the same time. This clock- 
work could be set for six, eight, or twelve hours’ run, thus allowing the oper- 
ator ample time to make his escape.” 


After the boat was completed, Bushnell encountered minor 
difficulties which delayed attempts upon the British fleet in New 
York harbor. These having been overcome, it was necessary to 
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secure a courageous and skillful operator, Bushnell’s health and 
physique not permitting him to operate the boat. Finally, Ser- 
geant Ezra Lee, of a Connecticut regiment, having made some 
successful experimental trials, was selected. On a night in June, 
1776, Lee started on his venturesome voyage, his objective point 
being the British ship “ Eagle,” sixty-four guns, anchored off 
Governor’s Island. Approaching within a short distance, Lee 
submerged his boat and found his way underneath the ship’s 
bottom, where he attempted to fasten the screw to which was 
attached the torpedo. He failed in this, reporting that the screw 
had struck an iron bar instead of copper sheathing. In seeking 
another point to attach the screw, he was swept away by the tide 
and failed to regain the ship. Daylight approaching, he gave 
up the attempt, previously detaching the magazine and setting 
its time exploding apparatus; after an hour had elapsed, it pro- 
duced an explosion which terrified the enemy, but did no injury. 
Two other attempts to attach torpedoes to British ships failed; 
the failure was due to the small speed of the boat and the im- 
possibility of seeing at all clearly when submerged. 

The next noteworthy attempts were made by Robert Fulton 
in 1797, who took the essential features of his contrivance from 
Bushnell, but worked on a larger scale. He added reservoirs 
containing compressed air, which enabled him to remain under 
water much longer than was possible for any of his predecessors 
in this line of invention. After three years of futile effort, his 
plans were, by direction of Napoleon, investigated by Volney, 
Monge, and Laplace. These savants reporting favorably, 10,000 
francs were placed at his disposal. He built a boat with which he 
demonstrated the practicability of many of his ideas. Not satis- 
fied with this, he built another, which he called the ‘ Nautilus.” 


‘« This boat had the form of an ovoid, very elongated, and was nearly six feet 
in diameter. Near the middle of the boat’s deck, in a fore-and-aft line, was a 
narrow channel, intended to receive a small mast which could be raised and 
lowered by a hinge. In the interior were ranged the handles of oars, shaped 
like a screw, to produce a motion of translation. A reservoir into which water 
was introduced caused the boat to dive at will, and a force-pump, to drive out 
the water, caused her to rise.” 


He introduced reservoirs for compressed air, enabling him 
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to remain under water eight hours; four hours and twenty 
minutes was the longest time he ever actually remained sub- 
merged. Sailing on the surface, he was able to furl sails, strike 
mast, and disappear beneath the surface within two minutes. Al- 
though he was successful in various experiments (amongst which 
was the blowing up of a small schooner in Brest harbor), an at- 
tempt upon an English man-of-war failed. Napoleon declined 
to continue the experiments any farther on account of the low 
speed attainable (about two knots) when submerged. Fulton 
visited England and endeavored to have his invention adopted, 
but eventually failed. He met but little more success in the 
United States, and turned his attention to other projects; never- 
theless, at the time of his death he was engaged in the construc- 
tion of a very large diving-boat called the “Mute.” He had 
profited by his previous experience as to the difficulty in find- 
ing his way when submerged, and it was intended to retain a 
conning-tower awash, from which the vessel could be directed 
with certainty. Fulton was succeeded by numerous inventors, 
in nearly every civilized country, who met with more or less 
success, In no case was this so complete as to procure the adop- 
tion of the system by any government. 

Phillips, a shoemaker residing in Laporte, Indiana, devised 
a submarine boat in 1845, modeled after the white-fish. In this 
he went to a depth of 20 feet, when his boat collapsed, the in- 
ventor escaping, however, through a man-hole. He built a second 
boat, of cylindrical cross section, cigar shaped. In this boat he 
provided automatic devices for controlling depth of submersion. 
In a third boat, he perfected the apparatus for automatically 
adjusting depth of submersion and purifying the air by forcing 
it through water. He also provided apparatus for automatically 
balancing the boat, and appliances for manipulating, from the 
inside, various tools operating on the outside. Attempting to 
reach a wreck in water 155 feet deep, he found his boat leaking 
badly when at a depth of 100 feet, and he therefore returned 
to the surface. He lost his boat in a subsequent test, whefe 
he lowered it, attached to a hawser, to the bottom. In at. 
tempting to lift it the hawser broke, and the boat remained. 
Fortunately, there were no occupants. Various negotiations 
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with foreign governments came to nought. The suspecting 
disposition, so often found in inventors, caused him to mistrust 
his associates, and nothing was accomplished. In 1862, a boat 
was projected by him for the destruction of the “ Merrimac,” but 
this was left in abeyance. In 1864, his plans were examined by 
Professors Henry, Bache, and others, and are said to have been 
reported upon favorably. Again, for various reasons, nothing 
was done. 

The United States Government constructed, in 1862, an 
iron boat 35 feet in length and 6 feet in diameter. This also 
was intended for the destruction of the “Merrimac.” It was 
provided with apparatus for the production of oxygen, and 
a vessel containing lime, through which the air was to be 
forced for purification. A diver in submarine armor was to 
leave the boat and attach to the enemy a torpedo which was 
to be exploded by clockwork. The inventor, a Frenchman, 
decamped after receiving his reward, and nothing was done 
with his contrivance. In 1863, a boat is said to have been 
constructed by one Alstilt, at Mobile. It had ordinary steam- 
engines, for use when on the surface, and electrical engines, to 
be used when submerged. Nothing definite is known of its 
performance. Electrical motors were not sufficiently advanced, 
at this period, to give satisfactory results. In the same year 
Admiral Bourgeois, of the French Navy, constructed a very large 
plunging-boat (about 146 feet in length and 12 feet in diameter) 
driven by compressed-air engines. One of the distinguishing 
features of this boat was that a portion of its turtle-back could be 
detached in case of accident and serve as a life-boat. The boat 
contained a large number of air reservoirs, but the compression 
of air was carried only to 12 atmospheres, The experiments are 
said to have been successful, but they do not appear to have led 
to further constructions of this kind by the French Government. 

The Confederates possessed, in Charleston harbor, the only 
submarine boat which is known to have produced any effective 
fesults. It was constructed of boiler iron, cigar shaped, 35 feet in 
length, 3 feet beam, and 5 feet depth. Nine men constituted its 
crew, eight working the propeller and one steering; it could 
remain submerged thirty minutes. It was intended to drag a 
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floating torpedo against an enemy's vessel and explode it. As 
it lay awash, with hatches open, the swell of a passing steamer 
sunk it, with eight of the crew, the commander, Lieutenant 
Paine, escaping ; being raised, it was capsized again when the 
hatches were open, and sunk with six of its crew, the com- 
mander once more escaping, with two others. Again the boat was 
raised and an experimental trip was made to the bottom, where 
for some unknown reason it remained, with the crew of nine dead 
men. Recovered once more, a crew of volunteers (commanded 
by Lieutenant Dixon) was found ready to make another trip. 
This time it was armed with a spar torpedo, with which it at- 
tacked and sunk the “ Housatonic,” disappearing itself with its 
entire crew. It is supposed that it made the attack whilst on 
the surface, and was swamped by the wave caused by the ex- 
plosion. It is seen that, notwithstanding preceding disasters, 
there appeared to be no difficulty in obtaining volunteers to 
operate this boat. Of the thirty-six who formed the four crews, 
thirty-two were drowned. The Confederacy certainly was not 
lacking in brave and devoted men. After the war, up to 1875, 
many submarine boats were designed, and some constructed, in 
differents parts of the world, but none appeared to be practicable. 

In 1877, Mr. John P. Holland constructed a boat which 
was to be propelled by a petroleum engine. The boat con- 
tained many features which appear to have been since adopted 
in the Nordenfeldt boat. Amongst these were “reserve buoy- 
ancy” and the maintenance of a constant horizontal position. 
This last was found not advantageous, as it required too much 
delay in making a submersion or a marked change of level. 
Bushnell’s and Fulton's systems both appear to have had the “ re- 
serve buoyancy ” feature, and Phillips had also provided for the 
constant horizontal position. The engines of this boat were un- 
satisfactory, and in other respects it was found imperfect. A 
larger boat (31 feet in length and 6 feet in diameter) was launched 
in 1881. This boat undoubtedly accomplished more than any of 
its predecessors, and appears to have been completely under con- 
trol, both in its submarine and surface trips. Its propulsion was 
by means of a petroleum engine, and it carried a supply of 
air compressed to about 15 atmospheres: it could thus remain 
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under water whilst moving a considerable distance. It contained 
many novel features in its manipulation and steering, and had a 
number of positive means of aggression. In this respect it was 
superior to any of its predecessors. Owing to disagreement with 
the parties interested in its construction, the boat passed out of 
Holland’s hands and nothing more was done with it. <A third 
and smaller boat, designed by Holland, to be operated by one 
man, was accidentally sunk off Whitestone. 

A fourth was constructed at Fort Lafayette. This boat is 
cigar shaped, 50 feet long, of circular cross section, 8 feet diam- 
eter. An accident in launching caused the sinking of the boat 
and much injury to its petroleum engines. It was subsequently 
raised. It is well supplied with reservoirs, capable of containing 
air at 70 atmospheres pressure, so that it is possible to navigate 
submerged two hours, whilst, when the boat is not moving, the 
crew can exist for several days without coming to the surface. 
It is to be supplied with various means of aggression. One of 
these is a pneumatic gun, for projecting large charges of dynamite 
or other high explosives. A range of from 600 to 800 yards can 
easily be obtained for a shell carrying from 200 to 500 lbs. of 
explosive. The boat can readily approach to within one mile of 
an enemy, with only its small conning-tower awash ; it can then 
sink below the surface, and still observe what is going on at the 
surface by means of a camera tube, which can be raised several 
feet, but which is so small an object as to be practically invisible. 
Arriving within striking distance, the bow, through which the 
muzzle of the gun protrudes, will be brought above the surface, 
and a shell sent speeding through the air.. The boat is then 
to be immediately submerged, both by the recoil and the action 
of the engines, to take up another position for renewing, if 
necessary, its attacks. The boat may be considered as a floating 
gun-carriage. Furthermore, it is to be supplied with apparatus 
by which, if opportunity offers, it may pass underneath an 
enemy’s ship and automatically make fast to her bottom a 
torpedo, which can be exploded when the boat has moved to a 
safe distance. It could also anchor a buoyant torpedo or drop 
a ground-mine underneath an enemy, and explode it. It will 
beseen that this boat has a large range of possibilities, inasmuch 
82 
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as its sphere of action is not limited to a single spot, either 
directly under the enemy or even at such a short distance as 
to be subject to counter attack by locomotive torpedoes from 
the vessel to be assailed. 

The Nordenfeldt submarine boat, which is said to have been 
adopted by some of the European powers, is constructed of 
mild steel, is 64 feet in length, 9 feet in diameter, and of about 
60 tons displacement; larger boats have also been constructed. 
It is fitted with a 100 horse-power compound condensing steam- 
engine. When run on the surface, steam made in the ordinary 
way is used. When running submerged, steam is obtained from 
hot-water tanks in which it is stored at a pressure of 150 lbs. 
Besides the ordinary screw propeller, for direct propulsion, the 
boat has a vertical screw on each side, amidships, protected 
by sponsons. These screws are operated by a separate engine, 
and are used to submerge against a remaining buoyancy of 
about 100 lbs. The submerging engine can be set to run so as 
to retain the boat at a constant depth, the hydraulic pressure 
from without operating valves which cause the engine to run 
at more or less speed. Thus, should anything happen to the 
engine, the boat would rise at once. A constant horizontal 
position is maintained by means of horizontal balanced rud- 
ders, which are connected with a weighted pendulum hanging 
in a tank of oil or water. This pendulum is connected with 
an hydraulic cylinder, which in turn operates the horizontal 
rudders. Thus any departure from the horizontal position is 
immediately counteracted by suitable action upon the rudders. 
As the boat is calculated to withstand a pressure of only 50 feet, 
it would be quite sure to collapse if submerged to a depth of 
100 feet. Any departure from the horizontal position, when 
the boat is in movement, submerged, might cause it to be run to 
a depth where it would be incapable of withstanding the col- 
lapsing pressure. Hence Nordenfeldt lays great stress upon the 
importance of what he calls the “longitudinal stability appara- 
tus.” This apparatus is not used when running on the surface. 
To submerge the boat, water is taken into a ballast chamber at 
the bottom until it has a surplus buoyancy of only 100 lbs. 
The vertical screws then serve to pull the boat under. Should 
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it at any time be desirable to increase the surplus buoyancy 
when submerged, the water taken into the ballast chamber can 
be ejected. If still more is required, the hot-water reservoirs 
and boilers can be emptied, thus adding about 8 tons to the 
buoyancy. To prepare the boat for a submarine trip, twelve 
hours are required to store up the necessary pressure in 
the hot-water reservoirs. To make necessary arrangements 
for submerging at any time when moving on the surface re- 
quires from twenty minutes to half an hour. The speed on 
the surface is claimed to be about 10 knots, although in public 
trials only 6 knots have been made; when submerged only 2 
to 8 knots are made. This, Nordenfeldt claims, is sufficient. 
It is claimed that a distance of 14 knots has been run, when 
submerged. A surface run of 150 miles has been made with- 
out recoaling. The boat contains no air-purifying apparatus 
and does not carry compressed air for breathing purposes. Its 
crew of four men have remained inclosed for six hours without 
marked inconvenience. It is not, as yet, equipped. with any 
special armament, but it is intended to carry in a cradle, on 
the outside, Whitehead or other movable torpedoes. The public 
trials have not been altogether satisfactory. The longest run 
under water does not appear to have exceeded 500 yards; and 
in this performance the boat returned to the surface several 
times, presumably on account of the difficulty of steering under 
water. It was visible from the mast of a gunboat throughout its 
course, but this fact is attributed to its light color and insufficient 
submersion. 

The Tuck submarine boat, known as the “ Peacemaker,” 
has made some short submarine trips in the Hudson River. It 
is propelled by an ordinary steam-engine. The steam is stored 
up in soda-condenser reservoirs (invented by Honigman), but at 
present the boat carries no arrangement for generating it. The 
length of time which it can run, either on the surface or sub- 
merged, is, therefore, quite limited. Its only known means of 
aggression is a torpedo fastened to the bottom or side of an 
enemy's ship by magnets, or held there by buoys rising under 
the keel. 

The Goubet submarine boat is propelled by electric motors, 
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the current being supplied from storage batteries. The crew con- 
sists of only two men, who are provided with compressed air for 
breathing. The torpedo is to be attached to the ship’s bottom 
by means of a rubber disk, serving as a“ sucker.” The Russian 
Government, it is said, has adopted this system. It is reported 
that the German Government has adopted the invention of a 
Danish engineer named Keiffler, but of his boat nothing definite 
is known. German naval officers claim much for it. But this 
is quite common for European military authorities when refer- 
ring to their so-called secret war appliances. They all endeavor 
to affright each other by claims of terrific powers for their own 
war material. 

It is seen that submarine navigation may be considered an ac- 
complished fact in its application to war purposes, and that sen- 
timent alone will not prevent the use of submarine boats in the 
future. Ordinary steam-engines, petroleum engines, and electric 
motors appear to be available for propulsion under water. The 
greatest difficulty to overcome is in steering the boat when com- 
pletely submerged. The electric light from primary or second- 
ary batteries will serve to furnish necessary light within the 
boat. Very little is here required, and, indeed, the less used the 
better the chances of seeing distinctly outboard. Only sufficient 
light should be used to read the compass (if steering thereby is 
practicable), and to see the gauges as well as the manipulating 
valves and handles. It is still an open question as to how far 
the electric light, emitted directly from the boat, will serve to 
assist vision through the water. It would appear probable that 
but little will be gained, unless the light is carried on a “ fish” 
propelled by an electrical motor, and maintained at some dis- 
tance in advance of the vessel, serving thus as a species of pilot- 
fish. At night, however, such a light may serve to betray the 
presence of the attacking boat to the enemy. 

It would appear desirable that the operators in the boat 
should have direct vision of what is taking place at the surface 
as long as possible. This may be brought about by a long, 
telescoping, camera-lucida tube, the opening of which can be 
projected above the water, even when the boat itself is sub- 
merged a sufficient distance probably to escape observation ; 
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even if observed, it would be safe from the fire of the ordinary 
armament. Navigation under conditions of complete submer- 
sion, however, is to be the exception and not the rule. The 
conning-turret can be made of sufficiently thick steel to with- 
stand the projectiles from the rapid-firing guns, so that moment- 
ary exposure and discovery before submergence would not 
necessarily be fatal. When submergence is desired, it should 
be possible to make a disappearance quickly. Indeed, it may be 
necessary to go to a considerable depth very rapidly, to escape 
methods of reprisal which are already available. The Norden- 
feldt method of retaining the longitudinal axis constantly hori- 
zontal, and submerging by the two vertical screws, is, there- 
fore, objectionable. The time occupied in submerging would 
be altogether too great. To meet the objection that any other 
method involves the danger of going too deep, the boats should 
be constructed sufficiently strong to withstand an external press- 
ure due to a submergence of 200 to 800 feet, as also any acci- 
dental contact with the bottom. Means should be provided for 
forcing the boat off, if stuck there by the prow or by the keel 
resting on a soft deposit. The speed, when submerged, of 2 
to 3 knots, attained by the Nordenfeldt boat, does not appear 
to suffice, in the light of previous experience. It will be 
remembered that Fulton attained this speed in the “ Nautilus,” 
and that it was insufficient to enable him to place himself with 
ease underneath a vessel, even when at anchor. The speed 
under water should certainly be greater than any tidal velocity 
that is likely to be met with. 

Whilst they are not antagonists that may be ignored, subma- 
rine boats which are dependent for success upon coming in 
actual contact with the vessel to be attacked attain but a very 
small percentage of their possible value. In the first place, it is 
extremely difficult to direct one’s course underneath the water, 
and a vessel, however large, covers but a relatively small area. 
It may be very difficult to get within that area, and even then it 
will be a matter of some difficulty to attach the torpedo. Partic- 
ularly will this be the case unless the torpedo is provided with 
very effective means of attachment, requiring no delay, and acting 
automatically as the boat passes underneath. Should the vessel 
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not be at anchor, but in motion, the difficulty of this method of 
attack will be very much increased. Even when at anchor, a 
vessel will be likely to be protected by a crinoline, and en- 
circled by small floating mines with which the submarine boat 
might come in contact. Should the boat trust for its means 
of aggression to locomotive torpedoes, such as the Whitehead, 
the protecting crinoline might still partially ward off the blow. 
Recent experiments abroad have shown that wire netting affords 
considerable protection against attacks of this kind, unless the 
charges are much larger than are carried in such self-propelling 
torpedoes as are now in use, or the first torpedo is closely followed 
by asecond. The last may then be able to make its way through 
the rent made in the netting by the first. Besides protection by 
a crinoline and outlying mines against surface and submarine 
torpedo boats, a vessel may be equipped with rapid-firing 
pneumatic guns whose shell, carrying from 10 to 20 lbs. of dy- 
namite or other high explosive, can be fired so as to penetrate 
the water any desired number of feet before exploding. In this 
way, if perceived, the submarine boat may not have fully its own 
way in the attack. The Nordenfeldt experiments have shown 
that, unless the boat is very deeply submerged, it is likely to be 
descried from the mast-heads, when it has approached sufficiently 
near to make an attack with such an appliance as the Whitehead 
torpedo. On the other hand, if the submarine boat is armed with 
pneumatic guns capable of throwing large torpedo shells, through 
the air, much greater distances than would be possible through 
the denser resisting medium, water, its chances of approaching 
within striking distance unobserved are very much increased. 
It has also a far wider range of choice of position from whence 
to make the attack. In fact, its chances are increased very 
much more than the square of the distance from which it at- 
tacks. For not alone is the area in which it can choose its point 
of approach increased directly as the square of the distance or 
effective range of its armament, but its chances of escape from 
observation and from the counter operations of the enemy are 
also fully equal to that ratio. 

As submarine boats become more generally used, men-of- 
war will doubtless be provided with small ones for submarine 
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picket duty, and for removing the submarine mining defenses 
of a harbor about to be attacked. It does not require the 
imagination of a Jules Verne to see, in the future, submarine 
conflicts between the boats of antagonists who are also fighting 
on the surface. Ordinary surface-going torpedo boats must 
approach to within 300 or 400 yards to enable them to launch 
their self-propelling torpedoes with any chance of success. In 
coming within striking distance they will be subject to a very 
severe fire from the large number of machine and rapid-firing 
shell guns with which modern war-vessels are equipped. Their 
chances of running the gantlet of,such fire with success are 
comparatively small. It would seem, therefore, to be certain 
that submarine boats will be used for this purpose. They will 
also be employed by an attacking force to remove the mines of 
the defense, and by the defense in replacing mines which have 
been exploded in the course of an action, or removed by the 
enemy. 


Epmunp L. ZALINSKL 





THE CONVICT SYSTEM OF GEORGIA. 


THE lease system of managing State convicts was adopted by 
Georgia in 1869. Before that time walled prisons under State 
control were used, but the prison buildings having been de- 
stroyed during the civil war, the people were unable to rebuild 
at once, and a two-years’ lease was made as an experiment. A 
justifiable spirit of economy was, therefore, the chief motive 
for the adoption of the system, and perhaps but few of its early 
advocates then foresaw, or now approve, the injustice which has 
been produced by it. Petitions for the amendment or the abo- 
lition of the system have been addressed to nearly every legis- 
lature during the past fifteen years, but in vain, and it now 
becomes necessary to appeal to a more sympathetic tribunal, 
public opinion, to the end that it may render a verdict and as- 
sist humanity in an unequal struggle for justice and protection. 

It has been asked if the lease system in Georgia was not a 
relic of carpet-bag rule. The facts go to show that a Demo- 
cratic committee of a Democratic house originated the law, which 
was supported by both parties in a divided Senate, and ap- 
proved by a Republican governor. Therefore the responsibil- 
ity is mixed. 

In the first year there were only 350 convicts to be hired; 
within two years the number had doubled ; at present 1,500 is 
the supposed average. The first lease was not satisfactory ex- 
cept to the lessees. A legislative investigation brought to light 
many evils incident to the system, as appears from the follow- 
ing extract from the Report of the Investigating Committee, 
which met in Atlanta, May 5, 1870: 

‘*John Darnell, principal keeper, examined : Ques. What price is paid by 
Grant, Alexander & Co. for labor of convicts ? Ans. Nothing is paid the State 
for labor of convicts. Ques. Do you know whether they are worked on Sunday ? 


Ans. I know theyare worked on Sunday—at least, a portion of them. Ques. Did 
you not speak of a prisoner being whipped to death ? Ans. I spoke of a prisoner 
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being whipped, and he died soon after. Ques. What is the provision for moral 
or religious instruction of convicts ? Ans. The law provides for a chaplain; 
the State has no chaplain at this time. An overseer, examined: Ques. Have 
you seen prisoners punished ? Ans. I have. Ques. By whom? Ans. Myself 
and Thos. Alexander. Ques. Inwhatway? Ans. Withapaddle. Ques. How 
made? Ans. A piece of leather 8 to 10 inches long, 3 to 4 inches wide, fast- 
ened to a heavy handle. A guard, examined: Ques. How was the paddle 
made? Ans. With a handle 16 inches long, of heavy wood, attached to a 
piece of leather 16 inches long, 5 to6 inches wide. Ques. Are all treated alike ? 
Ans. They are. Ques. Are they punished in presence of each other? Ans, 
They are, Another guard, examined: Ques. Have you known female 
convicts under Grant, Alexander & Co. whipped, and for what? Ans. I 
have ; they were whipped on the shoulders and on the rump, getting from 
one to fifteen lashes : clothing dropped to the waist and whipping over thin 
underclothes ; whipped for fighting and not working ; have seen them whipped 
frequently. Committee ordered the whipping of naked females to cease. The 
keeper reported 19 females, the lessees 17.” 


A second lease was made for another term of two years. It 
will be asked if the State officials did not refuse convicts to the 
first contractors? With regret I answer, No. The only change 
was an increase in the number of contractors, determinable by 
the governor. They were scattered all over the State. 

When a second opportunity was offered to remit these hap- 
less wretches to the State’s control, and to free the system from 
open, glaring abuses, powerful opposing influences were brought 
to bear on the State legislature. The State Executive favored 
longer leases, as appears from the following extract from the 
Governor's Message for the year 1874: 


‘*The number of convicts is increased to 664 : 90 are white, 574 are colored 
persons; 1 white, 19 colored women. I would suggest a longer lease term than 
two years. The profitable employment of so large a force would involve a 
heavy outlay on the part of the contractors. Of the convicts in the peniten- 
tiary, five to one are colored persons, most, if not all of whom, by reason of 
their ignorance and former habits of life, can never be profitably employed in 
any of the mechanical arts.” 


Another abuse now crept in, or became apparent. To use 
the words of a senator on the floor of the Senate Chamber, “ The 
rich and influential are allowed to go free [in the camps], 
while the poor white and ignorant negro are shown no mercy.” 
The “farming out” process, here and elsewhere, is the selling 
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of the poor to the highest bidder. Here, as elsewhere, it de- 
bauched public offices, giving arbitrary authority to foremen, 
overseers, and contractors, and defrauding miserable criminals of 
their God-given right to humane treatment and protection. The 
State of Georgia erred when it thus made over to contract- 
ors the absolute control of the convicts, and by statute law it 
has no claim to an hour’s labor until the lst day of April, 
1899—unless humanity has a “ vested right” of which neither 
the State nor the convict bosses can deprive it. 

It will be asked, Has the State reserved nothing for humanity 
and morality in its signed contract, by which it could resume 
control of these unfortunate citizens, when glaring neglect or 
ill-treatment was exposed? Practically nothing. Every prison 
official appointed by the State holds his place by lessee influence. 
Every report passes through partisan hands, and every in- 
vestigation has been tainted with the fear or favor of men in 
high places. A United States Senator works 525 convicts, at 
the present time, in coal mines, in iron foundries, and around 
coke ovens. A newly elected Executive of the State is a lessee, 
answerable to the State in a bond of $37,500; this bond is of 
lawful force until April, 1899, and, like the lease obligations of 
Georgia's railroad property, it is not transferable; and Georgia 
to-day presents the anomalous condition of a governor working 
State convicts, or farming out criminals, for his own private 
emolument, while the State has no other power or authority 
from which to expect protection from lessee influences. Official 
records in the Governor’s Department show that the several 
companies of contractors are made up as follows: 


The Georgia Penitentiary Co., No. 1. Joseph E. Brown (U. 8. Senator), 
Julius.Brown, W. D. Grant & Co., and Jacob Seaver, Boston, Mass. 

The Georgia Penitentiary Co., No. 2. B. G. Lockett, L. A. Jordan, W. 
B. Lowe, and John B. Gordon (Governor). 


The Georgia Penitentiary Co., No. 8. Thomas Alexander, W. D. Grant, 
W. W. Simpson, J. W. Murphy (Clerk in State Treasury), and W. H. Howell. 


Georgia receives no money profit from her large convict 
force. The contract calls for $25,000 per annum, but a gang 
of supernumerary officials, who are generally “go-betweens,” 
are paid nearly half that amount, while the tax-payers’ burdens 
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increase every year to pay judges, juries, and enormous jail 
fees. Tennessee hires out 1,300 convicts for $101,000 per 
annum, with only a six-years lease; while Georgia makes a 
virtual gift of her lawful revenues to private citizens for twenty 
years. It will be asked, What is the lease worth? The state- 
ment of a late Principal Keeper, published in the “Atlanta 
Constitution” during the month of December, 1878, shows that 
one lessee received a satisfactory profit. 


** Ques. by reporter. What is the lease worth? Ans. An able-bodied con- 
vict is worth $70 a year. Mr. Lockett made 1,200 bales of cotton with 100 
convicts, besides enough corn, peas, and potatoes, etc., todo them. Mr. Lock- 
ett must have cleared $25,000 to $30,000,” 


Mr. W. B. Lowe, another lessee, sublet convicts to a rail- 
road company. In the same newspaper he claims that those 
hands were worth from $150 to $180 per annum. But the mon- 
ey considerations are not the paramount evils of the system. 
There is another—the herding of men, women, and children 
together, which is not only barbarous, but criminal, and which 
has been allowed, through neglect and incompetence, to become 
the shame of the great commonwealth of Georgia. Irrefragable 
evidence on this point is furnished in the Report made to the 
General Assembly in December, 1878, by a committee of which 
R. A. Alston was chairman. 


‘*In December, 1876, the M. & N. G. Railroad declined to receive con- 
victs, and Governor Smith established three penitentiaries, under the lease law 
of 1876. Since that time, to wit, on 15th day of January, 1878, a branch peniten- 
tiary has been established by Governor Colquitt on the lands of John B. Gor- 
don, in Taylor County. At present there is neither physician nor chaplain, 
neither has the Principal Keeper made monthly inspections. In but two camps 
is there compliance with the regulations, namely, that of B. G. Lockett and 
the Dade Coal Mines. The average term of a prisoner is four and a half years. 
The average of escapes under the old system was seven per cent. for a term. 
The average at all the camps but the two mentioned, including those killed 
attempting to escape, owing to insufficient number of guards, is from twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. Hence it is that there are upward of 523 escaped 
criminals roaming at large. The law provides a penalty of $200 for every 
escape, unless the convict is recaptured in sixty days, yet not one dollar 
has been recovered to the State. The Principal Keeper assigns as a reason 
that it is impossible for him to get testimony to prove negligence in the 
escape. It costs the State an average of $35 for every conviction, besides 
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the immense jail and jury fees, and these escapes are unjust to society. The 
next point the committee desires to bring to your attention is the fearful 
mortality in these camps. In one camp it is ten per cent. per month; in 
another sixteen per cent. perannum. . . . ‘The Lease Act, Section 3, says, 
there shall be such regulations, restrictions, and arrangements made by the 
governor, to be enforced by him, as will associate only persons convicted of 
crimes of moral turpitude, which shall regard the condition of the sexes, ages 
of convicts, and ability to labor. We are compelled to state this part of the 
law is not observed. We find in some of the camps men and women chained 
together, and occupying the same bunks. The result is, there are now in the 
penitentiary twenty-five children, ranging from three months to three years 

The lease law prescribes that the lessees shall not use as guards any of 
the convicts, or place them in positions of trust over the convicts. In all the 
camps we found a number of convicts who were used as night watch, or oc- 
cupied positions of trust. We would ask where is the possibility of reformation 
in a system where men and women are chained together, and where we are an- 
nually raising a number of children from mothers who are on the chain; 
where there is neither chaplain nor physician, except such as the lessees pro- 
vide? . . . To turn the criminals over to private parties, who have no 
interest in them except that prompted by avarice, is to subject them to treat- 
ment as various as the characters of those who have them in charge—in many 
cases amounting to nothing less than capital punishment, with slow torture 
added.” 


Mr. Alston, in an open letter (December, 1878) to the “ At- 
lanta Constitution,” thus challenges disproof of these terrible 
charges: 


‘* Will you presume to deny that your camps have numbers of chil- 
dren in them—born of mothers condemned in some instances for life? You 
will not deny this, for it is too notorious. I saw, and many others have 
seen, one woman, who was condemned for life, that had three children, and 
she did not hesitate to ascribe their paternity to one of the lessees.” 


R. A. Alston, chairman, was killed in the State Capitol of 
Georgia, on March 11, 1879 (three months after the report was 
read to the House of Representatives) by a sub-lessee, in a con- 
troversy arising out of the subletting of the convict labor con- 
trolled by General Gordon. 

Since the year 1878 many efforts have been made to pass 
reformatory measures, particularly for the women and children. 
That such reforms are imperative, the last report made to the 
legislature testified. The Principal Keeper, Nelms, insisted 
that something should be done for the 137 boys under fifteen 
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years in the penitentiary, and administered a mild rebuke in 
these words: “The State becomes the lawful guardian of 
these boys, when convicted. Will she abandon this class of 
young citizens to their fate? Will, or can, any one truthfully 
say we are doing the best we can in saving this class of cit- 
izens?” Theadvice was unheeded, and a philanthropic measure 
urged with zeal and eloquence in the last legislature was 
voted down without hesitation, through lessee influence. Other 
matters of grave importance were also presented in the Report 
of the Principal Keeper. It covered the period from October 20, 
1882, till October 20, 1884, and is the latest report accessible at 
the date of this writing, December 1, 1886. J. R. Towers, as- 
sistant keeper, writes as follows to Governor H. D. McDaniel, 
under date of October 3, 1884: 


‘*T visited W. B. Lowe’s camp in Dodge County. The camp I found in 
bad condition, and many complaints as to the management and conduct of the 
overseer, a Mr. Bryant. First: He would not allow the sick to stay in hospital, 
as ordered by doctor in charge. Second: The women in this camp, four in 
number, complained that Bryant compelled them all to submit to his carnal 
desires—that he would threaten them with the lash if they did not submit. 

This conduct and report I made to Principal Keeper Nelms, and he 
ordered his immediate discharge, and another man was put in charge by Mr. 
Lowe.” 


It is claimed by the lessees that the convicts are well fed 
and worked moderately. Any prudent slave-master would do 
as much. Deficient food and overwork would reduce their 
profits from such labor. The greatest evil, the radical wrong, 
the vital error, is the admitted fact that Georgia has debased 
its convict system into a deliberate although unsuccessful scheme 
to make money for itself. There is no punishment for crime, 
per se, and there is no effort to reform the criminal. The lessee 
has only a money interest in the prisoner; a long-term able- 
bodied convict is a valuable acquisition, therefore to be sheltered 
from the results of severe punishment. A feeble convict is a 
burden; therefore, if he escapes, the result is practically a gain 
to the lessees. Women are placed in normal schools of degrada- 
tion, and will necessarily become fiends in these compulsory dens 
of vice. Children are propagated in wickedness and graduated 
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in villainy, until we are confronted with the alarming fact that, 
instead of preventing crime and protecting society, we are 
actually encouraging crime and giving the influence of the State 
to the demoralization and downfall of our moral and material 
interests. There are always lower deeps to vice, and who is able 
to forecast the ultimate results of such a system? 


Resecca A. FELTON. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR THE CAUCUS. 


For some time before, during, and just after the civil war, 
the political excitement was so great, so urgent was the “crisis” 
at each election, so necessary seemed party success to the welfare 
of the country, that the people were hardly aware how foul the 
political atmosphere they were breathing had become. It was 
uot until they had time and opportunity to pause and observe 
that they felt the need of purer air. In those thrilling days 
questions of fairness in conducting caucuses, primaries, and 
conventions had no chance of attracting attention, and doubt as 
to whether we were really represented by our “representatives,” 
and even questions touching the personal character of those rep- 
resentatives, failed to get a hearing. It was not more than two 
years after the war was ended, however, before people began to 
be aroused on these matters, and as early as 1868 the Philadel- 
phia Loyal League Club offered prizes for essays on “ The Legal 
Organization of the People to Select Candidates for Office,” with 
a view to reform the methods in use. Since then the Tweed 
affair and the “boodle” aldermen in New York, the corrupt city 
government of Philadelphia and the efforts of the Committee of 
One Hundred, and other incidents too numerous to mention, have 
proved more and more clearly that, with a few exceptions, we 
are not represented by our best men; nay, not by our men of 
average honesty, uprightness, or intelligence ; that though our 
elections are guarded by every formality, yet the selection of 
candidates to be voted for at those elections is not in our hands, 
but in the hands of rings of men generally corrupt, and often 
very corrupt; and we seem unable to improve our condition. 
Indeed, with the exception of a fitful and transient reform here 
and there, matters are getting worse, and the prospect looks all 
the darker for those flashes of reform. It is not necessary at this 
day to offer proof of such a state of affairs; the proof is already 
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at hand in articles by George W. Green, published in 1883, 
and by Theodore Roosevelt, published recently. These gentle- 
men have fought the “ machine” in New York, and sometimes 
successfully, and have had unusual advantages for observation. 
They tell a story at once amusing and depressing. 

There is no doubt that the patient is seriously ill We have 
summoned the physician, and next comes the examination of 
symptoms and the choice of a remedy. As with the physician 
so with us, the most delicate and at the same time the most im- 
portant thing is the diagnosis. So many writers have suggested, 
as I think, wrong remedies, attacking the symptom and not the 
disease, that it is well to bestow more than ordinary care upon 
the determination of the true nature of the malady. It is very 
common to complain of “ corrupt rings,” “ bosses,” “ strikers,” 
“heelers,” “ ward politicians,” “ professional politicians,” and the 
like, as if they were so many mosquitoes, for whose existence we 
were not responsible; and it is common to speak of the caucus 
as a failure. But why is the caucus a failure, and why are there 
“corrupt rings” and “ professional politicians”? It is common 
to say that we have outgrown our caucus system, which did 
well enough when we were a nation-of three millions, but fails 
when we are a nation of fifty millions. But if size alone causes 
the trouble, why is not the caucus a success in the States and 
cities of less than three millions? If the chief failure were in 
the presidential nominations, our growth might seem to account 
for it, but, as it is, mere size does not explain it. Some writers 
account for it by saying that the American people prefer in- 
ferior men for representatives. 

But why have we professional politicians? What is it that 
leads men to become politicians by profession? It is certainly not 
disinterested love for their country, for the professional politician, 
as here understood, is not such a disinterested person, but a man 
corrupt, at least in politics, though often, perhaps, faultless at 
home and agreeable among his friends. He is often a man of 
conscience in other affairs, but in political meetings and commit- 
tee-rooms he seems to be utterly unscrupulous, It takes only a 
little acquaintance with these “ professionals” to find out that 
each man of them has a “stake” in his political work, that it 
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“pays” him to devote his whole time to making himself master 
of the details of “running his district,” and that his objective 
point is always money and control of appointive offices. The 
use of these again to influence others is one of the sources of his 
power. 

There are in the Federal Government about 115,000 appoint- 
ive offices, with an aggregate salary of $80,000,000. These 
offices can for the most part be given as rewards for political 
work, and as such they may serve as pay for an army of political 
workers. The annual income furnished by these offices repre- 
sents (at five per cent.) a capital of about $1,600,000,000—quite a 
comfortable support for our “strikers,” “ heelers,” and “ bosses ; ” 
something to live for and to work inthe hope of. But this is not 
all. In New York city the federal salaries amount to but 
$2,500,000 a year, while the city “ patronage” represents four 
times as large an income, or about $10,000,000 a year. This 
rate is too high to serve as a basis for ascertaining the rest of the 
city, town, and State patronage in the United States, but that is, 
as nearly as I can find, about $130,000,000 a year, representing 
a funded capital of $2,600,000,000. Add to this the amount of 
the federal patronage, and the total is an annual income of 
$210,000,000, and a capital of the enormous sum of $4,200,000,- 
000.* This is the prize, in offices and employments alone, that 
sustains the flagging spirits of the politician. It forms the sinews 
of war, and makes it worth his while to train well and keep his 
armor bright. But to understand our case thoroughly we must 
see that simply the hope of obtaining offices is a great power. 
The hope of ten offices, if they are properly handled, is capable 
of keeping fifty men at work and of demoralizing fifty more. 
Again, the inspiration of hope is enough to keep the machine 
alive during the term of an administration which resists “ press- 
ure;” and, unless some permanent system for regulating ap- 
pointments to those offices is established, the resistance of one 
good man only makes the machine all the more alive to the 
necessity of never again letting a good and strong man get the 
nomination. 

Office and the hope of office are not the only resources. The 


* Three times the national debt. 
83 
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professional politicians have also money, and can, furthermore, 
levy money contributions. This money is got in various ways ; 
sometimes from the pockets of earnest citizens desiring their 
party’s success, but for the most part by assessment from office- 
holders (a custom now, happily, obsolescent in the federal serv- 
ice and in that of New York and Massachusetts), also from the 
liberality of rich candidates, called “ barrel ” candidates, or from 
the contributions of corporations and individuals interested in 
getting government, State, and city contracts, or procuring legis- 
lation. 

Thus, each party having a well-equipped and well-paid army, 
it only remains to see what work is required of it in order to earn 
its pay. Stated in general terms, the work is to thwart the will 
of the well-meaning portion of the community, and force upon it 
in some way or other such representatives as will divide the 
offices among the “ boys,” or will “ grease the ways,” or will vote 
in favor of the contractor or for the special or general legislation 
required. Innumerable are their devices for attaining their ends : 
among the most familiar are packing caucuses; organizing po- 
litical ward and district clubs; springing “snap” caucuses (that 
is, with short notice or none at all, so that but few citizens will 
know of the meeting); holding primaries and caucuses in out-of- 
the-way and disreputable places, as in drinking saloons ; putting 
out lights; knocking with clubs and fists in the dark; having 
beer in the back-room, or taking the boys round for a treat after 
the primary ; having such inspectors elected to count ballots at 
primaries as will “see to it” that they are counted for the 
“right” person; the use of tissue-paper ballots; bolting a nomi- 
nation and holding another caucus, and then, by aid of friends 
in the convention, getting “counted in;” or they resort to the 
“cut-and-dry ” method of combining and prearranging the work 
of the primary, and having the nomination referred to a commit- 
tee appointed by a chairman put up by the ring having the plot 
in charge. In this way a small band of workers, with a “cut- 
and-dried” programme, may defeat a majority of honest dele- 
gates who have no organization. And in case of these and other 
like tricks failing to accomplish the purposes of the conspirators, 
they will bribe, with promise of office, employment, or fat job, or 
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with cash in hand, so many of the “ unfixed ” members as may be 
needed to effect their purpose. 

It will be seen that most of the methods of the professional 
politician are essentially corrupt. Long experience has shown 
that they are generally successful, and that the work “pays.” 
This corruption in politics itself breeds corruption. I have 
known of good, respectable candidates descending to the em- 
ployment of corrupt politicians and giving them money to use 
“without asking any questions,” all for fear of being defeated 
by the use of similar methods on the other side. I have known 
of persons engaged in a movement for reform, using such instru- 
ments as the only means to immediate success; and, lastly, I 
have known of candidates refusing to employ such means, and 
being defeated by such close votes as to show that with corrup- 
tion, if not exposed, they might have succeeded. In fact, the 
professional politician, with his corrupt ways, seems indispen- 
sable as well as powerful. The average self-respecting voter in 
this country is a wage-earner, or a man of business, having him- 
self and family to support, and he can afford but little time for 
politics. What little service he can afford to render he will do 
honestly. Such persons have about as much chance of success 
against the trained, organized, and unscrupulous politicians as 
undrilled and unarmed citizens against a conquering army. 

Now for the remedy. Is there any way of stopping this evil? 
The disorder in the body politic is due to the activity of the pro- 
fessional politician; a very simple diagnosis, but none the less 
likely to be right for being simple. Yet it is no use preaching 
better morals to the professional politician while we allow dis- 
honesty to be profitable. Neither is there any use in telling the 
amateur that he ought to attend the caucuses. He has done so, 
but he is always beaten, and, not liking a beating that does no 
one any good, he stays away; and he may as well do so while 
the present state of affairs lasts. Can we not, however, go to 
the very bottom and stop the means of support of the profes- 
sional politician? If there is no pillage and no pay our army 
of mercenaries will not remain very long together. Many other 
devices have been suggested, many ingenious plans contrived, 
but, in reading twenty-five or thirty articles on the subject, 
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I have found only two authors who suggest the remedy of stop- 
ping the supply of offices, and none that of checking the use of 
money. Let us glance at some of the remedies proposed, and 
this not on a theoretical basis, as if there were no offices or 
money to sustain our army of politicians, but to see if any of the 
proposed remedies will withstand the attacks of this army— 
attacks made not from without, but from within. 

Of course, any system of election or caucus that would give 
to a single individual a certain amount of power must give toa 
combination of individuals more power, and it is a large and 
indispensable part of the stock in trade of the political worker 
to be able to produce and couirol combinations. So, too, any 
system that is at all complicated will be better understood and 
managed by the political worker, who devotes his whole time to 
it, than by the ordinary voter, who gives his best energies to 
earning a support by other means. The remedies suggested are 
of two kinds, one applied direct to the caucuses and the other to 
the election machinery. One writer suggests the division of the 
ordinary ward into a number of small precincts, each to send 
delegates to a ward convention, which would in its turn send 
delegates to a county convention. Besides being in the nature 
of a triple election, and thus ‘increasing the evils of double 
election pointed out by Mill, in Chapter LX. of his “ Consider- 
ations on Representative Government,” it is enough for our 
purpose to say that the system has been long in use in the 
city of Philadelphia, and has proved a complete failure. In 
that city each ward is divided into twenty “election divis- 
ions;” each division sends one delegate to a “ward conven- 
tion,” and each ward convention elects three delegates to the 
county convention. Another method proposed has been to keep 
books open in which a member of a party, at his leisure, 
could inscribe his own name and the name of the candidate of 
his choice. That was put in practice in Philadelphia for the 
Republican party. The result was disappointing; there was 
always a prior caucus. General party elections, with polls open 
for the whole or the larger part of the day, have been suggested. 
These have been tried, notably in parts of Virginia) The plan 
has not been able to prevent some of the most corrupt nomina- 
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tions and elections, and a remarkably low average representation 
in the State government. It failed just as the open books in 
Philadelphia failed, and for the same reasons. The legalization 
of the caucus has been frequently suggested asa remedy. This 
would, no doubt, do some good. There are many practical diffi- 
culties, however, in the way of framing a law that will decide 
who is and who is not entitled to vote ina caucus. It is hard, 
by laws, to prevent prior caucuses, and to provide for representa- 
tion of all factions in the counting of ballots; but without going 
more into detail, it may be said that no law has been yet framed 
that overcomes the inherent difficulties, and if it were framed 
the law would still be subject to great strain, and could only 
remedy a few of the more gross frauds, without breaking up the 
machine. 

As to the second class of remedies, those applied to the elec- 
tions, one very commonly proposed is, fewer elections. This 
has certain advantages, but the corrupt motives are left un- 
touched. The stakes to be played for would be fewer, but they 
would be higher. If the honest voter is unable to help himself 
now, he would, with fewer conventions, be defeated less often, to 
be sure, but he would be routed none the less. Last October a 
plan was presented by the Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, before 
the Massachusetts Reform Club, and was printed by that club in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Defeat of Party Despotism.” The plan 
is to require a majority instead of a plurality vote; and if there is 
no majority on the first ballot to restrict the voters at the second 
to the three candidates that received the highest number of 
votes ; and at the third ballot, if a third should be required, to 
reduce the number of candidates to two. This only differs from 
the ordinary majority law in restricting the number of candidates 
at the second and third ballots, and the only object thereby 
gained is to bring the elections to an end. Majority elections 
without restrictions have frequently been tried, and are still in 
force in some States and in most of the Republican nominating 
conventions, while in the Democratic National Convention the 
two-third rule exists. They have failed to do what Dr. Bacon 
hopes for them. The way Dr. Bacon works out “the defeat 
of party despotism” is by supposing that the first voting would 
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serve as a nomination by public and open ballot. If open 
ballot for nominations had not proved a failure, we might see 
some hope in the plan. Dr. Bacon also suggests that an un- 
popular or unfit candidate would receive a rebuke at the first 
ballot in the way of a large scattering vote by his party, and 
that this rebuke would chasten the party managers. The man- 
agers would only have to wait for the second or third polling 
to see all the independents in the same strait as now, viz., forced 
to “swallow” one or the other of the two party candidates. The 
party leaders had been “rebuked” before, but as long as they 
were successful in the end they did not care. They only gave 
to these ineffectual rebukes the name of “squealing.” And, 
lastly, the same plan, substantially, has been in operation in 
Rhode Island, for thirty years or more, in the election of repre- 
sentatives to Congress. The first ballot requires a majority, and 
if there is no election at the first, the second is made decisive by 
allowing a plurality election; and yet probably no State in the 
Union has been more completely under “ party despotism ” than 
the State of Rhode Island. 

Another class of remedies is based on various schemes of 
proportional, or minority, representation. I have read and re- 
read and studied them. They are very complex, and it is safe 
to say that most voters, under any such system, would pass to 
their graves without mastering its details; but among the pro- 
fessional politicians would arise a class of experts who, with 
full knowledge of party strength and possible combinations, 
would bring about most startling results. In short, it may be 
said that though these systems have had able supporters in 
many countries for twenty years and more, they have not received 
favor; and as against the wiles of the professional politicians, 
they give almost no promise at all. Just at present many per- 
sons are looking with hope on the Independent movement as 
likely to hold the balance of power and keep both parties in 
check. It does not remove the cause of our difficulties, but it 
may, while it lasts, check some extreme phases of the disease. 
However, when some burning issue arises, independence will not 
be so easy or so popular as now, and at any moment other less reli- 
able bodies may hold the balance of power with an opposite effect. 
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In all this there is a strange tendency to avoid the hard 
and laborious work of real reform, and to try short-cuts, only 
to land us again and again in quagmires of despondency. The 
real remedy is to stop the supply of offices and money. This 
can be done only by Civil Service Reform, and by strict laws 
as to the expenditure of money in nominations and elections. 
Civil Service Reform has been only just begun. Out of 115,- 
000 places in the federal service, only 14,000, or about one-eighth, 
are subject to the reform law, and of the still larger city, State, 
and town patronage, a part only is reformed in two States, New 
York and Massachusetts. In Boston alone does the reform in- 
clude the laborers,* the staple material for caucus packing, under 
machine rule. We need to strengthen the reform and extend it 
to all subordinate offices and employments, federal, State, and 
municipal, and this requires more appropriations, new executive 
orders, and, in thirty-six States, new legislation. 

But the extension of Civil Service Reform, by cutting off 
the supply of offices, will tend to increase the demand for and 
direct use of money for the support of the politicians, and so 
our second remedy becomes all the more important as the first 
takes effect. For stopping the supply of money for political 
workers we are not without precedent. England has suffered 
much from the excessive use of money in her elections. She has 
passed law after law from the time of William IIL till1868. But 
the law of 1868 was found ineffectual, and at last all half-way 
measures were given up, and in 1883 Sir Henry James's act was 
passed. It was prepared with the utmost care in the full light of 
experience. The chief features of that law, as it now stands, are 
that it defines what are legal and what illegal acts and expendi- 
tures; limits, under penalties, the total amount of even strictly legal 
expenses ; requires full accounts to be filed by all candidates, and 
opens the courts for trying election petitions. Among the cor- 
rupt and illegal practices areincluded many acts of only doubtful 
morality, as treating, hiring vehicles to carry voters to the polls, 
paying rates or registration fees of voters to induce them to vote, 
promising office or employment, having the committee-room in a 


*In no part of the service has the reform worked with more ease and satis- 
faction. 
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public-house, or in direct in-door connection with one, ete. The 
lawful expenses are enumerated in detail and doubly restricted ; 
first, the number of agents, polling-agents, clerks, messengers 
(all with limited remuneration), and committee-rooms is restrict- 
ed according to the number of polling-places; and, secondly. 
there is a limit to the total expenditures, including personal 
expenses connected with the election, and any excess is of itself 
an “illegal” expenditure. The accounts filed must be signed and 
sworn to by the candidate, whether elected or defeated, as well 
as by his agent. These accounts must state where all money, etc., 
came from and went to, with vouchers, names, addresses, ete. 

In order to prevent indirect payments which might not appear 
on the accounts, all money, etc., must be paid through the agent. 
The agent’s name and address must, at the outset, be both pub- 
lished and given to a public election officer, and both can- 
didate and agent must declare that, except as appears in the 
accounts filed, they have not, nor has any person, club, asso- 
ciation, etc., to their best knowledge and belief, given anything 
“on account or in respect of the conduct of the election.” Nay, 
more, they must satisfy the court (in a contested case) that they 
used all practicable means to prevent such indirect payments. 
A summary of the accounts is published in the newspapers, and 
the accounts in full are kept on file, subject to public inspection 
on the payment of a shilling. The penalties are not only severe 
in the way of fines and even imprisonment, but they include the 
unseating of the successful candidate, and temporary disfranchise- 
ment of every one implicated in these illegal expenditures. If 
any of the offenders be licensees, they may be deprived of their 
license ; if professional men, they may be dropped from the rolls 
of their profession. The election petition is tried in court, and 
any candidate, or one or more voters, may be the petitioners. 
The proceedings are simple; there is no delay, any witness can 
be summoned, and the only obstacle is the requirement of a bond 
for costs, in order to protect a member fairly elected from being 
put to unnecessary expense in defense of his seat.* The passage 
of such a law would be opposed by politicians here. They 


* The law proved a complete success in England during the recent Parlia- 
mentary elections. 
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would call it ‘‘ un-American,” and an interference with personal 
liberty ; but I believe the American people will quickly see that 
it means true freedom to the voter and a fair chance for men of 
moderate means. What is needed now is—agitation. 

At one time, being annoyed with weakness of the eyes, for 
which I could get no relief here, I went to the great European 
oculist, Liebrecht. He cured the weakness immediately and 
completely,and showed me that the other oculists had treated 
only the “apparent” condition of the eyes. He removed the 
underlying cause that had brought them into that condition. It 
seems to me that applying remedies to the caucus and election 
machinery is treating the “apparent” condition only, and not 
the causes that have brought them into their present disrepute. 
The difficulty is not with the caucus or the ballot-box. The 
body politic has been suffering from the lavish use of the spoils 
of office and electioneering money. We might as well, now as 
later, make up our minds that there is no magic patent blood- 
purifier that will work the cure. The only remedy is for our 
patient to cut off his potions of patronage and money, hard as 
that may be. When that is done, and has produced its effect, 
we may proceed to further modifications, which may, as in the 
case of the eyes, still be needed; but, as with the eyes, the new 
condition may require the new treatment to be wholly different 
in kind, as well as in degree, from what the “ apparent” condition 
seemed to need. 

R. H. Dana. 
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AN immoral Christian minister is of all men the*most despi- 
cable and dangerous. He professes morality, teaches it, and is 
the recipient of confidence because of his professions and teach- 
ings. He is admitted without restraint into homes and into 
society ; his statements are believed, and upon his motives, dis- 
cretion, and promises others rely. He claims to receive assist- 
ance from God, not only in the prosecution of his ministerial 
work, but in the maintenance of a consistent Christian character. 
If, under cover of his professions, while enjoying the privileges 
of his position, he practices immorality, he is most despicable, 
because the contrast between his professions and his conduct is 
the greatest, and because, according to his own teaching, he is 
without excuse. The wretch who makes no profession and 
asks no consideration on the ground of being worthy of it, who 
finds the opportunities for vicious gratification and lives the slave 
of his appetites, is less despicable than an immoral minister. 

The immoral minister is also one of the most dangerous of 
men. His opportunities for vice and for deception are greater 
than those of most others. Until exposed or suspected he pursues 
his ends unwatched, certain that a number of persons think it a 
sin to suspect him, and that they would denounce with holy 
horror those who might insinuate that he does not act in harmony 
with his profession. Human nature is not equal to the task of 
denouncing such men: adjectives heaped upon each other ex- 
pose the poverty of the language; and an habitually immoral 
minister seems to all right-thinking persons a monster. Shake- 
speare attempted his description, but fell below the requirements 
of the case and the height of his own genius: 


‘* Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven; 
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Whilst, like a puff’d and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede.” 


The Bible, both in the Old and the New Testament, utters its 
most terrible maledictions against them. “I have seen also in 
the prophets of Jerusalem an horrible thing.” Then follows a 
description of the sins—the drunkenness, the adultery, the ex- 
tortion—of which they have been guilty. Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and other prophets had a burden of denunciation against them. 
Jesus also characterized them as ravenous wolves, though com- 
ing in sheep’s clothing, and as serpents. The apostles re-echoed 
this denunciation, affirming that they walked after the flesh in 
the lust of uncleanness. They are said to “creep into houses,” 
and to “turn the grace of God into lasciviousness,” and are 
compared to Satan coming as an angel of light. ‘These are 
spots in your feasts of charity, when they feast with you, feed- 
ing themselves without fear; clouds they are without water, 
carried about of winds; trees whose fruit withereth, without 
fruit, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; raging waves of the 
sea, foaming out their shame; wandering stars, to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness forever.” What more ter- 
rible indictment and sentence was ever framed against human 
beings than this. 

Much is said in the daily press, and in conversation, of the 
supposed increase of cases of suspected or proved immorality in 
ministers. ‘“ What is becoming of the ministers?” ‘“ What has 
got into the ministers?” “Another minister gone wrong,” 
“ Another false prophet,” “Another wolf in sheep’s clothing,” 
“ Another reverend hypocrite,” “Another fallen star,” are ex- 
pressions frequently seen in print and heard upon the streets. 

The ministerial profession is one of equal responsibility and 
peril. The minister is exposed to temptations peculiar to his 
calling—subtle, insinuating, and constant. From temptations to 
open vice and crime he is almost entirely shielded. From 
provocations to assault, to violent language, and from direct 
solicitations to acts of dishonesty he is also protected. In a 
settled state of society few insult him intentionally; few speak 
disrespectfully to him; few contradict him. At the slightest 
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loss of temper the surprise which those who witness it exhibit 
cautions him, and almost necessitates self-control. His expenses, 
indeed, are of necessity great, and frequently greater than hjs 
parishioners suppose. His house must be at all times ready fc 
the reception of guests. His family, if he have one, must dress 
in harmony with the social position of his parishioners. If he 
would keep abreast of the times, the outlay for books and papers 
must be large, and constant applications are made to him for 
gifts to the poor and to benevolent causes. Still, he is not, as a 
rule, driven into enterprises likely to lead him into business dis- 
honesty. If he enter the field of dishonest speculation, it is 
because of an inherent defect, rather than from poverty. If he 
contract debts without a probability of paying, it is because of 
an unmanly recklessness or a complacent mendicancy, which 
some seem to think the indication and prerogative of genius. 
Exceptions exist, where the hardships of the position are great, 
and it becomes a choice of leaving the ministry, starving in it, or 
adding, in some way, to the resources. If the last course be 
taken, temptations to speculation in stocks, mines, or real estate 
may arise, and either lead the minister to immorality, or ruin 
his ministerial work through pecuniary success. 

While the minister is not tempted to crime—to vice in its 
coarser aspects—there are temptations which are subtle and 
strong. If he be a successful public speaker he is constantly 
flattered ; he speaks without contradiction; appeals to the emo- 
tions of his hearers; produces delightful sensations by his 
oratory; and constantly receives adulation both in word and 
look. A cool observer, beholding the treatment accorded to a 
successful pastor as he moves through his flock, noting the 
warmth of the salutations given to him by men, the peculiar, de- 
lighted, loving smile lavished upon him by the best of women, 
and the cheerful greeting which he receives from the children, 
and observing further the emphasis placed upon the words “ Our 
pastor,” or “Our minister,” must perceive the perilous position 
of the pastor. Flattery is the sweetest poison of the mind. 
Scott said: “ Ne’er was flattery lost on poet’s ear.” Seldom is it 
lost upon the ear of the orator. But the minister, in addition 
to his other functions, is an orator, and if he be a genuine ora- 
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tor he must be akin to the poet. If susceptible to flattery, he 
may, in his relations to the homes of his parishioners, become its 
victim ; not through the coarser solicitations of unbridled lust 
—for these would disgust all but the “puff’d and reckless lib- 
ertine” of whom Shakespeare speaks—but through the growth 
of personal affection may come a temptation which, if allowed 
to weave a spell over the mind, might, by almost imperceptible 
steps, conduct the minister to the brink of an abyss and impel 
him over it, he being but partly conscious of its nature until its 
dreadful work be done. The master who wrote “The Scarlet 
Letter” is needed to analyze temptations of this class. 

The strain upon the nervous system of being required to 
speak at fixed times, regardless of circumstances, and of the 
state of body and mind, is great. The lawyer can delay the 
exact moment when he shall rise to speak: the interest of the 
case is great; when he does speak the plaintiff and the defend- 
ant are there; the opposing counsel alert; the jury under the 
weight of an oath and the necessity of a decision. Sometimes 
the minister has but a small part of his usual audience; the sit- 
uation is uninspiring. Yet he must rise. A slight falling-off of 
his congregation is a bad omen. The competition for church 
attendance, especially in cities, is great. From these demands 
arises an irritability of the nerves which may occasion resort to 
stimulants, either narcotic or alcoholic, and the final effects of 
these may be the destruction of character and reputation. 

Temptations to dishonesty also arise from the ease with 
which ministers, until they have proved themselves unworthy 
of credit, can secure loans. Theodore Parker—not an orthodox 
Christian minister, but a man of great discrimination and 
knowledge of human nature—uttered the truth when he said 
that he who enters the ministry to escape temptation will find 
that he has fallen into a dreadful error. The substance only of 
Mr. Parker’s words is given. They were uttered in a discourse 
preached by him in Boston in 1857 or 1858. But because these 
temptations are not to open sin they are all the more perilous. 
Sometimes sudden temptations attack ministers previously con- 
sistent, and they fall, as Satan, “like lightning from heaven:” 
falling as other men do, and spending their days broken-hearted, 
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never obtrusive, or dying under the load. But the number of 
these compared with those who fall by slow steps, no one of 
which is a great distance from the one just before it, is probably 
small. 

Thus far hypocrites have not been referred to. Some of these 
enter the ministry for its emoluments, its honors, its opportuni- 
ties. They insinuated themselves into the number of prophets 
in the Old, and of ministers in the New, Dispensation, and they 
have existed in every branch of the Christian church. It is 
not probable that all of them are exposed. ‘“ There is no one so 
much like an honest man as an arrant knave,” says a proverb. 
Nor is it necessary to conclude that all hypocrites are guilty of 
vice or crime. Their hypocrisy may consist merely in the pro- 
fession of motives by which they are not governed, and of a 
religious experience of which they know nothing. 

What is a reasonable estimate of the proportion of ministers 
who are unworthy of confidence? Certain facts must be noted. 
There is, in the aggregate, a very large number of persons in the 
United States who assume the title “ Reverend” who are not 
entitled to it: wandering evangelists; persons indorsed by no 
religious body ; cranks who have only those constituents whom 
they can collect, and who pass from place to place as their popu- 
larity wanes. They are called “Reverend,” and when they 
commit a crime, or perform an act which subjects them to pub- 
lic contempt, it is charged against the clergy. Besides these, 
there is a large number of impostors—corrupt men. who never 
belong to any church, but who assume the character of ministers 
and are lecturing about the country upon temperance and relig- 
ion, or who use the name to cover sinister schemes. Many 
others are not in the clerical profession at all, but in some pe- 
riod of their lives were so, and have either retired voluntarily 
or been excluded from it, and are now engaged in various kinds 
of business. Some of these are honest, and others dishonest. 
Thus we read of “ The Rev. A. B., Life Insurance Agent;” “The 
Rey. B. C., Dealer in Canned Fruits;” “The Rey. C. D.’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure;” “The Rev. D. E.’s Liver Pills;” “The Rev. E. F., 
The Returned Missionary’s Sure Cure for Nervous Diseases ;” 
“Rev. F.G., M. D.;” “The Rev. G. H., D. D.S.;” ad infinitum. 
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In one of the large cities of this country a sign with the follow- 
ing inscription could be seen for many years, and for aught we 
know can be seen to-day: “The Rev. , D. D., Real Estate 
Agent.” 

When one of these men who trade upon the ministerial ad- 
jective commits an act which exposes him to public censure, 
he is spoken of as “a minister going wrong.” There are hon- 
est, wise, and worthy ministers who have failed in health, vigor, 
and nervous force, or in some indispensable physical or mental 
qualification, and are obliged to support themselves by secular 
pursuits. When this is done in a way consistent with their pro- 
fession as Christians, they honor the title of “ Reverend.” But 
he who puts upon a business sign, or a bill-head, or otherwise 
advertises, the title “ Reverend,” discounts his standing in the 
minds of all intelligent men, and, what is worse, he confuses the 
meaning of the word in the public mind. Just thinkers will not 
forget that after corrupt men have been detected and expelled 
from the ministry, or even from the Christian church, the style 
of “ Reverend ” still adheres to them in popular use. They are 
mentioned as “ Reverend ” as long as they live; occasionally with 
quotation marks affixed to the word; sometimes as “the ex- 
Rev.;” but frequently just as though they were still in the 
Christian ministry and indorsed by Christian churches. Of 
eleven ministers spoken of as “ fallen stars,” etc., eight were not 
indorsed by any responsible Christian denomination, three had 
been long known as “cranks,” and only two of the whole num- 
ber had been properly examined and ordained. Many licen- 
tiates, unordained, always expecting to continue in secular busi- 
ness, and exposed to its temptations and changes, are called 
“Reverend.” Their number is nearly as great as that of the 
clergy proper, and in some denominations greater. Many are 
worthy men; many others bring scandal upon the ministerial 
profession. 

Another fact should not escape attention. The competition 
for exciting news is so great, and the use of the telegraph so 
general, that all the scandals of all the States are spread before 
the people of each State, and of all the cities before the inhabit- 
ants of every city, in the morning and in the evening. As he 
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who should estimate the relative increase of crime in general, as 
compared with fifty years ago, by the actual increase of cases 
reported in the press to-day, would grievously err, so he who 
should suppose the ministry becoming immoral in proportion 
to the increasing number of cases published, would greatly 
deceive himself. 

As church authorities cannot compel witnesses to appear or 
to answer, ministerial investigations are necessarily slow, and 
charges which are frequently proved to be entirely false are 
elaborately described under startling head-lines and circulated 
through the country, while the final vindication has but a limited 
publication. Many instances of this kind are known to those 
whose duties cause them to follow the final disposition of such 
matters, The victims of false charges are not always vindicated 
while living. Joseph was proved innocent, after a term of im- 
prisonment; but his vindication was miraculous, and it is not 
easy to see how he could have escaped without divine interpo- 
sition, Others have not been so fortunate, A minister in Mary- 
land was charged with crime; he fled, and came to the city 
of New York. The trial proceeded in hia absence; the testi- 
mony was explicit and convincing; his flight was considered 
as strong presumptive evidence of guilt, and he was found 
guilty and expelled, Some years afterward the late Rev, Alfred 
Griffith, of Baltimore, who was concerned in the legal proceed- 
ings, met this man in Richmond, Virginia, where he was driv- 
ing a wagon loaded with wood. He came to the sidewalk and 
thus addressed Mr. Griffith: “ You did me a great wrong; you 
have broken my heart.” “If we did, we exercised our best judg- 
ment; the evidence was conclusive; and you fled.” “ But I 
hardly knew what I was doing; the thought that I was to be 
accused of such a crime was too terrible to be borne.” “ Well, 
brother,” said Mr. Griffith, “you must put your trust in God.” 
The man went away, and subsequently died in Mexico in pov- 
erty. Mr. Griffith said that his heart-broken look haunted him 
for years. But after the death of the accused man the witness 
confessed that the charges were false, and that her motive was 
revenge. One of the greatest theologians of England, an author 
whose fame is co-extensive with the English language, passed 
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his last years under a cloud, which was not removed from his 
reputation until some time after his death, when the con- 
spirators acknowledged their falsehoods. 

The number of attempts to blackmail ministers is large— 
much larger than the public can know. Calls are made at rec- 
tories and parsonages; women, apparently intelligent and virtu- 
ous, tell a tale of woe, loneliness, poverty, in a manner marked 
by modesty, amiability, and piety, when their sole motive is to 
extort money under false pretenses, and, if possible, to obtain 
such an influence over the minister that he will be compelled to 
contribute to their support, for fear that they will turn upon 
him and make remarks derogatory to his character, The most 
dangerous class of blackmailers do not always design to lead 
into the depths of vice those whom they would ensnare, but 
simply to secure their money, It is not an uncommon thing, 
There are others who will go to any extreme to accomplish 
their purpose, Letters from strangers, requesting opportunities 
for religious conversation at the minister's study, are not unfre 
quently received, and occasionally they are sent with a sinister 
purpose, In New York, within a few years, an attempt was 
made to victimize an eminent clergyman of the Protestant Mpis- 
copal Church, The would-be blackmailer, & most plausible per- 
son, was brought into court, confronted with the evidence of her 
duplicity and wickedness, and compelled to acknowledge her 
vile purposes, and to throw herself upon the mercy of the court, 
An attempt was also made to entrap Albert Barnes, the com- 
mentator, and eminent Presbyterian minister, A woman of 
doubtful reputation, but of brilliant talents, wrote him a letter 
informing him that she was in great trouble of mind concerning 
her soul, and requesting a private interview with him. He re- 
sponded with a note appointing an hour at which she might call 
at his study. Two days afterward a man about town stopped 
him in the street, and suddenly thrust the letter, which the 
woman had given him, into his face and said, ‘ Aha! See what 
you ministers are doing, and there is the proof!” As well 
might he have attempted to terrify the prophet Elijah. Mr. 
Barnes said, “Sir, that is a letter written by a minister of the 


Gospel to a woman, concerning the salvation of her soul; make 
84 
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the most of it!” and passed on. But many men have not 
the nerve of Albert Barnes. To recover such a letter some 
would timidly offer money. Thoroughly good but weak men 
might find themselves unable to disprove the allegations made 
circumstantially by schemers, and, in a moment of weakness, 
attempt to purchase their silence, discovering too late that all 
blackmailers illustrate the words of the prophet Agur, “The 
horseleech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give.” And when at 
last they cease to purchase silence, and are assailed, every gift 
becomes presumptive evidence of guilt. The number of success- 
ful cases of blackmail is large enough to keep many persons in 
the infamous business, and instances of the most narrow escape 
from ruin of godly men, which seem stranger than any romance, 
could be authenticated. 

Many trials of ministers are for what is called “imprudent” 
conduct, “ un-ministerial” conduct, “ unchristian” conduct, or 
“maladministration of the discipline” of the denomination to 
which they belong. Such trials result from the very high 
standard of conduct required of the ministry. Some lawyers 
use profane language, but none would be disbarred on that ac- 
count; but a minister using profane language once would find 
his position exceedingly uncertain in any parish or church of 
any denomination; using it twice, an investigation would be 
ordered, and, unless he exhibited great penitence, he would be 
silenced. A single blow given in a personal controversy would 
not secure the disbarring of a lawyer, or the rejection of a can- 
didate for office; it might rather, under some circumstances, 
increase the reputation of both. But a blow, except in self- 
defense, would be fatal to a minister’s standing. Drunkenness, 
or even the public drinking of wine, would be a destructive 
charge to make and sustain against ministers of most of the 
Protestant churches. To compare the number of offenses alleged 
against ministers with those alleged against members of other 
professions, or citizens in general, requires a recognition of the 
fact that the larger proportion of ministerial investigations relate 
to charges which never would be brought against ordinary citi- 
zens ; and many of them involve merely local church laws and 
their administration. Domestic difficulties also bring ministers 
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under investigation as they would no other class. <A recent trial 
in the Brooklyn Presbytery of a case which on the surface 
appears to be chiefly one of incompatibility of temperament, in- 
volving controversies between a hysterical, jealous woman and a 
proud, overbearing man, and which in private life would never 
have found its way to public notice, in the State of New York, 
except through an application for limited separation, may serve 
to illustrate this remark. 

A pamphlet in the interest of atheism, on the immoralities 
of ministers, appeared a few years since, containing a fright- 
ful record. The compilation was made from the newspapers, 
and was professedly restricted to a recent period. Rumors and 
charges, whether true or false, were published. The names of 
men who were acquitted, as well as. those who were finally con- 
victed, were published in most instances, and no account of the 
final disposition of the cases, and no evidence of the guilt or in- 
nocence of the persons charged, was given. But even when 
tested by its own grossly libelous method, numerous errors 
were found. These errors were among the most remarkable 
ever made in any compilation. For example, a minister who, 
more than forty years ago, was charged with seduction and 
murder, and who was defended by the famous Jeremiah Mason, 
and acquitted, was put down as having committed the crime in 
the year 1878. Several persons who were never entitled to be 
called ministers, having never been ordained nor indorsed by 
any Christian denomination, but who pretended to be ministers, 
are also included, together with several men who had been in- 
carcerated in lunatic asylums long before they committed (after 
escaping) the acts with which they are charged, and who died 
insane. Laymen who were accused of embezzlement, and ac- 
quitted, are found here represented as ministers. An eminent 
minister of London, to whom an English court gave a divorce 
from a wicked wife, but against whom no charge was brought 
except that he had borne with her too long, appears in the list, 
located in Chicago. His name is mentioned twice, in order 
to swell the list. A highly respected minister is placed in 
the list of criminals, on the charge of quarreling with a cer- 
tain man about the right to the pulpit, whereas the courts, 
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ecclesiastical and civil, sustained him. The name of another 
appears, who had long before left the ministry and the Chris 
tian church, and had gone into business, One of the most clo 
quent ministers this country ever had, who died thirty years 
ago, is charged here with having committed gross crimes in 
1878 And in the same list is found the name of another 
against whom no charge was ever made, but who, in a fit of in- 
sanity, took his own life, Prelates who were silenced for cer- 
tain offenses, and who died more than thirty years ago, are 
charged with having committed crime in 1878, Besides these 
appear men who were expelled from Christian churches years 
before, but who still carry the name of “ Reverend,” and have 
been guilty of crimes. Also, innocent men who were hevcr 
charged with anything have been, by mistake, incorporated in 
the list. Perhaps the most ludicrous of all the errors is to be 
found in the following: “ Guiteau, Rev. Charles J.; Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, Ill; Cong., M. E.; murder of President 
Garfield ; lying; adultery; religious tramp with Moody and San- 
key; convicted; executed.” It was the legal profession which 
Guiteau adorned, and as well might Judas Iscariot be credited 
to the legal profession as Charles J. Guiteau to the ministerial. 

With the vindications deducted and the errors corrected, 
the entire number convicted of gross immorality, in comparison 
with the number of ministers in the United States, is small; 
and the number of those whose acts are grave enough to bring 
them before the civil courts much smaller. 

To conclude: in no country in the world is the average 
morality of the Protestant clergy higher than in the United 
States. So high is the standard that, exclusive of the large 
cities, scandals are fatal to ministers. In many other lands 
drunken ministers are not an unusual spectacle. In the United 
States the appearance of a minister intoxicated would create 
astonishment. The public mind in this country, from a variety 
of causes, has been so attracted to the consideration of the mo- 
rality of ministers, that never in any part of the world have the 
probabilities of exposure, if men commit crime under cover of 
the ministerial profession, been greater than they are here. 
Whatever may be said of certain extraordinary cases, the ten- 
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dency is to very great severity in dealing with ministers, This 
is expecially true of those denominations whose organization is 
general, admitting of the trying of ministers by courts not com- 
posed of the congregations of which they are pastors, 

In large cities “cranks” and disreputable ministers some: 
times succeed, They feed that prurient spirit which delights 
in the scandals that fill the newapapers and in the intrigues 
that form the plots of most plays and cheap novela, Their ser- 
mons are certain to be reported in the daily papers, which serves 
to attract attention and increase notoriety, In cities the scrutiny 
of individual character is much less severe than in the country, 
where the disreputable man, not sustained by respectable per- 
sons, meets an averted gaze, sees that he has lost his hold, and 
soon disappears. In the city, if strongly supported by personal 
friends with considerable money, and if he enforces no moral 
discipline in his church, such a person may hold on for a few 
years, 

In the United States there has been a great improvement in 
the general morality of ministers since the Revolutionary War, 
and especially during the past fifty years. This proposition 
can be supported by the records of all the denominations. Nor 
is there any country in the world where the Roman Catholic 
clergy maintain so high a grade of morality as in the United 
States. It is capable, also, of proof that not only is the ministry 
on a higher grade of morality in the United States at the present 
time than in any other part of the world, but that it is higher 
here than it was in past ages. Of the twelve apostles, Judas 
betrayed his Lord, and Peter denied his Master with an oath. 
The New Testament reflects a lurid light upon the conduct of 
some of the early Christian ministers. 

It is to be confessed, however, that some of the most conspic- 
uous cases of ministerial immorality which have occurred in the 
United States within the past twenty years have been so dealt 
with as to relax the sinews of public and private morality. 
Ministers charged with crime should be tried in the civil courts, 
like other accused persons. They should have no adventages 
which are not guaranteed to all citizens. If found guilty they 
should be dealt with severely ; the full penalty of the law should 
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be inflicted upon a ministerial criminal. In the Church, charges 
made by responsible persons should never be smothered, but 
thoroughly and fully investigated, and, if proved, the higher the 
position the accused ministers dishonor, the more prompt and 
severe should be the punishment. It is to the interest of all 
classes that ministerial morality should be maintained. Those 
who have been proved guilty of habitual immorality, consisting 
of acts of deliberation, as distinguished from those of impulse, 
should never again be admitted to the ministry; and those who 
have committed acts of immorality, the result of sudden impulse, 
should seldom be reinstated, and then only after years of the 
most thoroughly scrutinized good conduct. Guilt condoned is 
a curse to the Church. But when a guilty minister is silenced 
the moral tone relaxed by his exposure is re-established. 

Those who are weary of the unsavory topic, the discussion 
of which is made necessary by the prevalent tendency to mag- 
nify the number and character of the sins and follies of minis- 
ters, and to rejoice in iniquity rather than in the truth, need 
only turn to the multitude of ministers in every denomination 
living self-denying lives, patterns of morality, centers of moral 
influence, patrons of education, philanthropists; visiting the sick 
and the poor, their hearts ever open to the cry of the needy, and 
their time ever at the command of those who need counsel or 
sympathy ; men against whom no charge has ever been made ; 
and consider how few, in comparison with this multitude, are 
those who have been proved to be wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
Having done this, they may recall the long line of illustrious 
names so intimately connected with our country’s history—the 
founders not only of churches, but of colleges, seminaries, orphan 
asylums, asylums for the blind, the deaf, and dumb; the leaders 
and guides in every philanthropic movement which distinguishes 
our age and nation; “models of moral excellence;” “apostles 
of civil and religious liberty.” And from the precious memory 
of the dead and the virtues of the living they may compound 
an antidote to the infusion of moral putrescence in society which 
rejoices in believing that all ministers are unworthy of con- 
fidence because a few are found corrupt. 

J. M. BUCKLEY. 
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THE anonymous critic who makes so venomous an assault 
on the reputation of the Clark lecturer on English Literature at 
the University of Cambridge, in the current number of the 
“Quarterly Review ”—an assault which recalls the days when 
Keats suffered and Byron so savagely retaliated—prefaces his 
dissection of that gentleman’s book, “ From Shakespeare to Pope,” 
with some suggestive remarks on the present condition of litera- 
ture. The changes of modern society, he contends, have brought 
about a corresponding change in literary taste and literary 
methods. Men and women now seek in books the excitement 
once derived from social dissipation, and though we still have 
masters whose works would honor any age, the position which 
rightfully belongs to them is usurped by a“ herd of scribblers 
who have succeeded, partly by sheer force of numbers and partly 
by judicious co-operation, in all but dominating literature. 

As a rule, the men who write bad books are the men who criticise 
bad books; and as they know that what they mete out in their 
vapacity of judges to-day is what will in turn be meted out to 
them in their capacity of authors to-morrow, it is not surprising 
that their relations should be similar to those which Tacitus tells 
us existed between Vinius and Tigellinus. . . . It is shocking, it 
is disgusting, to contemplate the devices to which many men of 
letters will stoop for the sake of exalting themselves into a facti- 
tious reputation. And the evil is fast spreading. Indeed, things 
have come to such a pass that persons of real merit, if they have 
the misfortune to depend on their pens for a livelihood, must 
either submit to be elbowed and jostled out of the field, or take 
part in the same ignoble scramble for notoriety and the same de- 
testable system of mutual puffing.” In support of this damning 
accusation, the critic, who is now generaliy understood to be Mr. 
J. Churton Collins, well known to readers of the “ Quarterly,” 
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instances the fact that Mr. Gosse’s book, which he claims to have 
proved to be utterly untrustworthy both in facts and in deduce- 
tions, and “swarming with errors and absurdities,” was received 
by the leading literary journals as “one of the ablest works of 
the time, a work not to be glanced over and thrown aside, but to 
be read twice and consulted often.” 

With his malicious arraignment of Mr. Gosse we have nothing 
to do (that gentleman has already proved himself a worthy an- 
tagonist, as well able to deal as to receive blows); but in Mr. 
Collins’s revelation of the existence in England of a class of 
writers who live by mutual inflation, and who use, or rather mis- 
use, the periodicals with which they happen to be connected for 
mutual benefit, we have something more than a passing interest. 
While calling his exposure of these corrupt literary methods a 
revelation, it is but proper to say that, to most literary men, it is 
by no means one in the ordinary sense of the word; for there can 
scarcely be a professional writer, either in England or in this 
country, who has not become painfully conscious of this vicious 
system and of the evils which flow from it. Though it may 
have originated in London, it speedily found its way across the 
Atlantic, like many another bad habit, and is now as thoroughly 
domiciled here as in England. Indeed, while there are two dis- 
tinct “rings,” which for convenience’ sake may be called the 
Transatlantic and the Cisatlantic, with headquarters respectively 
in London and New York, they are so actuated by mutual aims 
and interests that they may be considered a single machine. 
This practical unanimity is so far recognized by the members of 
both sections that they have formed themselves into a club, with 
a branch in each of the two cities. If this were simply a means 
of promoting good-fellowship between men of letters it would be 
commendable; buf as it is used largely to promote the literary 
interests of its members, irrespective of merit or of the public 
good, no condemnation can be too severe for it. 

As Mr. Collins has intimated, this clique is made up of men 
who play in literature the double réle of writer and reviewer. 
They are generally connected, in one or the other of these capac- 
ities, with some newspaper or other periodical, whose columns 
are used, so far as they are able to control them, for the advance- 
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ment of the members. The two branches play adroitly into each 
other’s hands. If one of the Cisatlantic coterie visits England, 
his coming is heralded in the London newspapers, perhaps cabled, 
and his every movement is as carefully announced and commented 
upon as if he were a prince of the blood or a minister plenipoten- 
tiary. When a Transatlantic brother visits New York he is re- 
ceived with as much fulsome adulation as if he were a Thackeray 
ora Tennyson. If he happen to have already won some reputa- 
tion at home, so much the better, for it gives these sycophants 
an opportunity to bask in his light and to exhibit themselves at 
club receptions and at dinners as his special friends—for all such 
social gatherings are “run,” if possible, in the interest of the 
clique, those who do not belong to it being kept sedulously-in 
the background. Several of what may be classed as the literary 
clubs of New York are thus controlled by a comparatively small 
number of newspaper and magazine men, whose reputation has 
been built up on the system of Admire me and I'l] admire you. 

To one who understands the literary under-current it is 
amusing to watch the efforts of these men to “boom” each 
other. Oneof the brotherhood prints his verses in his own mag- 
azine, or in the newspaper with which he happens to be con- 
nected for the time, and immediately the clique circulate them 
broadcast and claim for him a laurel crown, while the reviewer 
(who, perhaps, has poems of his own to sell, and writes with one 
eye on the editor’s columns) hails him as a new Apollo and gives 
him a prominent place in his next volume. Another publishes 
at his own expense a dreary mass of platitudes in halting verse, 
which it would be sacrilege to call poetry, and he is at once 
set upon thesame pedestal with Milton. <A third writes mediocre 
stories, and the treasure-house of the English language is ran- 
sacked to find words strong enough to laud his versatility and 
originality. A fourth poses as an historian (God save the mark !) 
of art, of poetry, or of the drama, and loads down his publish- 
er’s shelves with very ordinary compilations, and his compatriots 
hail them as miracles of research and invaluable contributions to 
literature, entitling him to a niche in the Temple of Fame—or, at 
least, to an election to the Authors’ Club, which these gentlemen 
seem to consider an equivalent. 
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The public—the poor, thoughtless, deluded public—has it 
no rights which men of the pen are bound to respect? Appar- 
ently none which these “ authors” recognize, else they would not 
so systematically palm off upon it their spurious wares disguised 
under the gilt and tinsel of false labels. They look upon the 
public through the same spectacles as the mountebank, who 
dances and plays his tricks upon the stage to win applause and 
dollars, regarding it merely as a body for them to practice on. 
Like the venders of patent cure-alls, they have learned the value 
of persistent advertising, for they h»ve discovered that the credu- 
lous public is as ready to swallow literary charlatanism, when 
well sugared, as pillsand panaceas. Whatif the reputation—or, 
rather, the notoriety—thus won be as ephemeral as it is factitious ? 
These gentlemen live only from hand to mouth, for they are 
probably shrewd enough to know that not one of them will be 
heard of twenty years hence, and that the books which they so 
systematically puff into a brief existence will long ere then pass 
to the second-hand stalls or the pulp-mill. But they never give a 
thought to the future, for, like the courtesan, they stake their all 
to win the joys of a gilded present, and make no effort to grasp 
what they feel to be for them an impossible immortality. Those 
who can see between the lines read these fulsome panegyrics with 
interest, and derive a deal of amusement in weighing the hyper- 
bole and estimating it atits true value. It often “ boilsdown,” as 
Horace Greeley would say, to a microscopic quantity of truth; but 
the dear public do not know that, and accept it without ques- 
tion, as they do the sermons they listen to on Sunday. As the 
recipient of the eulogy is expected to repay in kind, it is next 
in order to watch for the return shot, which is sure to follow as 
soon as opportunity offers. And so it goes on, compliment upon 
compliment and eulogy upon eulogy, until even the literary 
world begins to think that there must be something in the men so 
much talked about, just as the vulgar world is induced to be- 
lieve in the virtues of the nostrums painted on every fence and 
house-top. 

Though the clique generally advertise through the medium 
of publications within their own control, they are sometimes 
enabled, by hook or by crook, to “ rope in” to their service some 
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periodical that is without taint or suspicion of nepotism. This 
is a most brilliant coup, especially if the periodical be of world- 
wide fame, with a circulation in both the countries in which they 
are interested. Even the most astute editor is sometimes caught 
napping, and unwittingly used as a cat’s-paw to extricate other 
people’s chestnuts, or as a hobby-horse on which some harlequin 
may ride to notoriety. Omniscience is not to be looked for in 
any mortal, and the conductor of a periodical should not be con- 
demned if he be the occasional dupe of a specious literary tramp, 
who tacks portraits of himself and his fellows on to the skirts of 
better men, and treats with contemptuous slights those whom he 
is not paid to advertise. 

This brings us to a still more disgraceful phase of this ery- 
ing evil. To puff literary mediocrity is bad enough in itself, 
but to do it from purely venal motives—to curry favor with the 
purveyors of literature, those who have the power of accepting 
or rejecting the puffer’s manuscripts—is far worse. These gen- 
tlemen, who so persistently cringe before the arbiters of their 
fate, pass as honorable men, and would certainly feel affronted 
to be told that their acts are as morally dishonest as are those 
of the utterers of counterfeit money. Yet they are no less a 
fraud upon the public, for bogus literature is as bad as bogus 
coin, and may exert an even more pernicious influence. The 
puffees are necessarily obliged to repay the obligation, and so it 
happens that a deal of trash is emptied into our periodicals, to 
the exclusion of good work by writers who have too much self- 
respect to stoop to flattery. To some this may seem an over- 
drawn picture, for it is commonly belieyed—though we have little 
proof beyond the bare assertion of the magazine editors them- 
selves—that every article contributed has to stand or fall on its 
merits, irrespective of the name of the writer. That this is not 
so is well known to every contributor to periodicals, and a close 
watch on the pages of our magazines will convince the most 
incredulous that some of these are always open to the mutual- 
puffing clique, and systematically closed to every writer who 
dares to utter an honest opinion which happens to be adverse to 
the literary pretensions of the beings whom a mysterious Provi- 
dence has intrusted with their control. A good illustration of 
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this exclusion on other than literary grounds is furnished by the 
experience of a writer who tells it freely among his friends, and 
so cannot object to its repetition here. Several years ago the 
conductor of a popular magazine published a story in verse, 
which the writer referred to reviewed unfavorably in a journal 
of high standing. The poet and magazine editor wrote to a 
friend in the city where the newspaper was published, asking 
him for the name of the writer of the criticism. It was fur- 
nished unhesitatingly, since the review, though severe, was evi- 
dently just and courteous; but from that time every manuscript 
that the writer of the review offered to that magazine was re- 
turned to him at once, though each article thus summarily re- 
jected was subsequently accepted and published by some other 
periodical of equal standing. This is but one of many flagrant 
instances which might be adduced did space permit, but one is 
as good as a dozen to point a moral. 

There is a comical side to this question, upon which we are 
tempted to dwell a moment. To those who remember Faed’s 
picture of “Shakespeare and his Contemporaries,” the frontis- 
piece of a recent number of a popular magazine will not be with- 
out its suggestiveness. In each we have the great man sitting 
with complacent air among the lesser lights of his literary firma- 
ment. Around the original Shakespeare we see a Raleigh, a 
Sidney, a Jonson, and others who contributed to make the Eliza- 
bethan age an epoch in letters; around the later one, who has 
so kindly come to New York to assume charge of our literary 
destinies, we have those who in his judgment are most worthy 
to represent with him the “authors” of the Empire City. So 
sublime an apotheosis of mediocrity has never been equaled 
since the Children of Israel set up a calf for a god. 

But the matter is too contemptible for laughter, and too 
noisome to be passed over in silence. Every man of letters 
who seeks fame by the straight and honorable road is in- 
terested in seeing literary chicanery exposed; for if these cen- 
surable practices are to be continued, honest men will be 
obliged to adopt similar methods or be forced altogether from 
the field. Literature will then become little better than sen- 
sational journalism, and he whose tongue is the oiliest, or 
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whose purse is the longest, will achieve the highest literary repu- 
tation. But we are too sanguine to believe that our literary 
future is to be dominated by a few mediocre writers, who force a 
reputation by practices which would put to shame an advertiser 
of bitters. We have among us many good and true men— hard 
workers and fair dealers—whose sole advertisement is their 
books, which speak for themselves, and will continue to speak 
when the dilettante verses, sloppy stories, and milk-and-water 
dissertations of the puffing club are as dead as the mummy of 
Rameses. Like good wine, good literature needs no extraneous 
advertising ; nor does it require a label, like the Greek’s picture, 
to secure recognition. If it have an excuse for existence the 
world will find it out, and Time, which sifts all things, will 
separate the wheat from the chaff. A Shakespeare, a Milton, 
will inevitably take his true place, without the aid of newspapers 
or magazines or subsidized puffers. 

But there is always, in the present, a certain danger of de- 
ception. The public is easily led astray by specious appearances, 
and is as ready to prostrate itself before a pinchbeck idol as 
before a true god, especially if the idol be cunningly gilded, 
enveloped with the smoke of incense, and persistently heralded 
by trumpeters. The deception will be discovered in time, and 
the brummagem god will be kicked out of the temple, but the 
episode will inevitably lead to the degradation of religion and to 
the bewilderment of all true worshipers. And just as certainly 
will this prostitution of literature and of literary methods lead 
to the abasement of American letters, unless something be done to 
dam the flood of panegyrie with which commonplace works are 
floated into circulation. We cannot wait for Time to right the 
abuse, for in this electric age man lives in a single year as long 
as he did in a decade of Shakespeare's time. Reputations are 
made and unmade in a day, and the current of public favor is 
often diverted by a breath. If those who ought to be the guard- 
ians of a pure literature sleep at their posts, or sell their trusts 
for their own and their friends’ profit, then they who are most 
interested must take the matter in hand without gloves. Petti- 
fogging in literature must be put on the same footing as petti- 
fogging in any other profession. The temple must be purified 
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by driving out the hucksters, the peddlers of spurious wares, the 
parasites, if we would not see our literature shorn of its virility 
and reduced to the dimensions of a phantom. And this must be 
the duty of the honest men of letters, of those who have too 
much self-respect to pose for the admiration of the vulgar, or to 
sell their souls for a cheap mess of adulatory pottage. 

J. CLAYTON ADAMs. 











CONFESSIONS OF A CONGREGATIONALIST. 


THE thorough-going sectarian may be expected to recognize 
no merit in any sect but his own. But the thorough-going 
sectarian is an anachronism in the nineteenth century, and 
should wear a wig and knee-breeches. Most Christian men now 
recognize the fact that every Christian denomination has its own 
peculiar merits, and has rendered to the community and the 
Church of Christ its own’ peculiar service. The modern 
Christian accepts his own denomination, either because he was 
born in it, or because its peculiarities best suit his personal tastes 
and idiosyncrasies, or because he has congenial friends and com- 
panions in it—some men and a few women, for example, marry 
into a church—or, possibly, because, on a broad and compre- 
hensive survey of the whole Christian field, he concludes that 
the denomination of his choice possesses the greatest advan- 
tages and the least disadvantages. But he must be an extra- 
ordinarily narrow man who believes that his denomination 
possesses all the advantages of all denominations and none of 
the disadvantages of any. Thus, without undertaking to afford 
a comprehensive or complete view of the respective contributions 
made to Christian thought and life by the different Protestant 
churches, we may safely say that the Episcopal Church has 
developed ssthetic worship; the Presbyterian Church, conserva- 
tive force and doctrinal organization ; the Methodist Church, ag- 
gressive home missionary zeal; the Friends, simplicity, and indi- 
vidual, as distinguished from collective or churchly, piety; and 
the Congregationalists, liberty in thought, worship, and Chris- 
tian life. The catholic Friend will hardly deny that the Epis- 
copal Church, by its historic continuity and its liturgical order 
—which may be briefly described as a communal habit of 
prayer—has done much to develop in the Christian community 
a sense of the importance and value of the visible and manifest 
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communion of saints; the catholic Episcopalian, on the other 
hand, however irksome to him personally may be the silences of 
the Quaker meeting-house, will hardly question that the Friends 
have rendered Christendom an invaluable service in emphasizing 
the truths that religious worship does not consist in an outward 
ceremony, but in an inward life, and that the individual may 
come to God without the intervention of any priest or the use 
of any prescribed ritual. So again, the catholic Methodist will 
hardly deny that the Presbyterian Church possesses a unique 
power to educate in Christian truth a community which has 
already received the Gospel—a power which cannot be so well 
exercised by an itinerant ministry; and the catholic Presby- 
terian will hardly deny that the Methodist Church, by its sys- 
tem of circuit riders, its emotional theology, and its free-pew 
system, has done an evangelistic work, not only on our borders, 
but in our towns and cities, which the Presbyterian Church 
never could have accomplished by Presbyterian methods. 

If this be true, it is clearly the first duty of each denomina- 
tion to recognize its own function and fitness, and to see to it 
that no imitative ambition deprives it of its power to do effi- 
ciently its own work. It may broaden out its methods as much 
as it will, provided it does not, in the desire to do the work of 
another denomination, abandon its own. The Episcopal Church, 
for example, may adopt the aggressive methods of the Meth- 
odists, as it is doing to some extent in both this country and 
England; but it cannot do the work of the Friends, in de- 
veloping the idea of individualism and simplicity in worship, 
without abandoning its own mission, which is to develop the 
esthetic spirit and the communal idea in worship. So, too, the 
Presbyterians may adopt in a modified form, if they choose, the 
Episcopal Liturgy, without impairment to their present efficacy ; 
but they could not possibly adopt the Methodist itinerant 
system and the Methodist revival methods, without ceasing to 
besthe great religious conserving and educating power they now 
are. So the Congregational churches might still further sim- 
plify their church services, making them conform to those of 
the Friends, or enrich them, making them conform to those of 
the Episcopalians, or adopt one method for one service and 
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the other for another service, and not impair their value as 
Congregational churches. But they cannot possibly take on a 
Presbyterian creed and a Presbyterianized form of government, 
and undertake to furnish that conservative and restraining force 
which constitutes the peculiar value of Presbyterianism, without 
losing that power for liberty and leadership which constitutes at 
once the noble memory and the inspiring hope of Congregation- 
alism. If the Congregational churches should ever lose that 
leadership of religious thought and activity which is conferred 
upon them by the ecclesiastical liberty which constitutes the 
characteristic feature of their fluid system, they would lose their 
right to exist, because they would lose the reason for their ex- 
istence. 

That the Congregational churches do now possess a liberty 
not enjoyed by—or inflicted on—the churches of any other com- 
munion can hardly be questioned by any student of modern 
ecclesiasticism. This is not because Congregationalists are 
greater lovers of liberty than their neighbors, but because they 
have given up certain advantages of organic unity to secure the 
advantages of local self-government; and they cannot possibly 
take on the advantages of organic unity, which some among 
them covet, without foregoing the advantages of local self- 
government, that is, ceasing to be Congregationalists. The Epis- 
copalians cannot alter their liturgy without long discussions and 
conventional action, nor the Presbyterians their creed without 
longer and hotter discussions. Organic unity, based in the one 
case on the liturgy and in the other on the creed, forbids. But 
there are some Congregational churches which have a lecture on 
Sabbath evenings, with the least possible semblance of worship ac- 
companying it—only a trifle more than Paul used on Mars’ Hill 
or Christ on the Mount of Beatitudes—while others eliminate the 
service wholly and substitute a service of song. There are again 
some Congregational churches, I believe, which have no creed at 
all, only a personal consecration and a church covenant, and others 
with a creed as complicated and obscure, if not quite as long, as 
the famous Westminster Confession. It is permitted to one Con- 
gregational church to do a Methodist work with an Arminian 


theology, and to another Congregational church to do a Pres- 
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byterian work with a Calvinistic theology. Dr. Meredith, of 
Boston, who is still a Methodist in everything but polity, and 
Dr. Withrow, of Boston, who is an Old School Presbyterian in 
everything, perhaps including polity, meet in the same church 
councils and take part in the same church work. This has its 
disadvantages; but it also has its advantages. A church which 
is not tethered to either a liturgy, a creed, or a method may 
not only adopt its service, its teaching, and its work to the 
varying conditions of different communities, but it may try all 
sorts of experiments, liturgical, practical, and even doctrinal, 
without producing that injury which experiments on a wide 
scale are always apt to produce, even when they are finally par- 
tially successful. Thus, a few years ago, Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston tried in East Brooklyn the experiment of a “Church of 
Christian Endeavor,” which was to be independent of all other 
churches—for I believe it was not even ecclesiastically Congre- 
gational, though it was so, in fact—the only condition of ad- 
mission to which should be an endeavor to live a Christian life, 
and the instruments of which should be a great variety of social 
attractions for the young. The experiment did not prove per- 
manently successful, and the church has gone back to more con- 
servative, or, if the reader please, more conventional methods, 
under a more conservative pastor. If it had been necessary to 
debate the introduction of these experiments in a national 
council before they could be introduced, the whole denomina- 
tion would have been agitated by the debate, and it would not 
have known half as much about the value of the method as it 
knows now, from this one unsuccessful experiment, which is not 
likely to be speedily imitated. For if Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
with his fertile mind and strong personality, could not make it 
succeed, it is safe to say no one can. We are not likely soon to 
have another “Church of Christian Endeavor.” Or, to take 
another and somewhat more notable example, Henry Ward 
Beecher is trying on a large scale, and with magnificent genius, 
the value of what I may call evolutionary theology as a means 
for the development of Christian character. For variations from 
traditional theology far less, Dr. Thomas was turned out of the 
Methodist Church and Professor Swing out of the Presbyterian 
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Church; and it is no secret that there are not a few Congrega- 
tionalists who would like to turn Mr. Beecher out of the Con- 
gregational Church. But Congregationalism has no machinery 
adapted for that purpose. So long as Plymouth Church is a 
member of the State Association, and Mr. Beecher is pastor of 
Plymouth Church, he is a Congregational minister. That fact 
does not, however, in the least indicate that Congregationalists 
generally favor evolutionary theology. It simply indicates that 
they are not afraid of local experiments. If Mr. Beecher shall 
succeed in demonstrating that evolutionary theology is effective 
in promoting revivals, multiplying conversions, stimulating 
Christian activity, and developing a harmonious and aggressive 
church life, he will not lack for followers who will borrow his 
instruments to do this work. If, on the other hand, with all his 
genius, he is not able to accomplish these results, with his new 
philosophy of men, sin, and redemption, it is doubtful whether 
the denomination will afford a single man who believes in sin and 
redemption, to borrow his philosophy and repeat his experiment. 

I have written thus far as though all Congregationalists be- 
lieved in liberty and local self-government. But this is not 
true; and now begins the true and proper confessional part of 
this paper. The Congregational churches are full of men who 
do not believe in Congregationalism, and who are conscientiously 
endeavoring to deprive their denomination of that which alone 
gives it a right to exist. Congregationalism is the doctrine that 
any body of Christian believers is competent to determine its 
own creed and administer its own affairs ; these men do not believe 
that the local church possesses any such competence, and they 
want to find some method of protecting it, by outside interven- 
tion, from false doctrines and injurious methods. Congregation- 
alism is democracy applied to ecclesiastical affairs ; they do not 
believe in democracy applied to ecclesiastical affairs, and are for- 
ever trying to find some way of constructing an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy to take care of the churches and to be the guardian 
of their faith. Congregationalism is the doctrine that error is 
dangerless so long as truth is left free to combat it; they have no 
living faith in the power of truth to destroy error in a free fight 
and a fair field; truth must bave the field all to herself. Con- 
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gregationalism is the doctrine that God’s method of inculcating 
truth is the method of a free discussion, in which, by the attri- 
tion of many minds, by many experiments, with some failures 
and some successes, the truth works its way into human minds 
and lives. The un-Congregational Congregationalists believe 
that they are the depositories of the truth, that whatever con- 
tradicts it is an obstacle to its progress; they do not believe 
that truth travels as the bird flies, by leaning on the very 
wind that blows against it. They are Congregationalists by 
accident, but Presbyterians by temperament. The nature of 
their faith is illustrated just now in a current discussion re- 
specting the best and most Congregational method of determin- 
ing who are sufficiently in sympathy with the general faith of 
the Congregational churches to be sent out as foreign mission- 
aries by those churches. The Congregational Congregationalists 
say, Let a council of the churches be called whenever a candi- 
date offers; and let this council decide whether his faith is sound 
or not. The Presbyterian Congregationalists reply, No! Coun- 
cils of the churches cannot be trusted. This question is too 
important to be left to the churches. Let us have a close cor- 
poration which is not amenable to the churches; let us have it 
select a local committee in the Holy City of Congregationalism, 
and a secretary serving with this committee, and let the secre- 
tary and the committee decide who may go as missionaries and 
who may not. It needs no great philosophical knowledge to 
perceive that, whatever merits this plan may have, it is not 
democratic and does not rest upon faith in the churches ; nor 
any great ecclesiastical knowledge to perceive that such a com- 
mittee is almost exactly analogous in constitution to the Congre- 
gation of Propaganda, which the Church of Rome has organized 
as its method for carrying on the work of foreign missions. It 
may, indeed, be said that the success which has attended papal 
missions proves the excellence of the papal method; and if suc- 
cess is measured by a census of nominal converts, I shall not 
controvert the proposition. But it must certainly be confessed 
that the papal method is not a democratic method. It may be 
better than Congregationalism, but Congregationalism it cer- 
tainly is not. 
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The same disbelief in Congregationalism is still more strik- 
ingly illustrated by the measures initiated, and proceeding even 
as I write, to turn out of their chairs at Andover five of the 
theological professors in that venerable institution. If they have 
been, as is alleged, teaching doctrines in violation of the trust 
created by the deeds by which the seminary was originally en- 
dowed, it would be the duty of those intrusted with the guard- 
ianship of that endowment to see that its conditions are faith- 
fully carried out; and if they had done so, no one would have 
criticised the action as un-Congregational. It would seem that the 
founders had made adequate provision for such guardianship ; 
for they constituted a Board of Trustees to watch the Faculty, 
and a Board of Visitors to watch the Board of Trustees. But 
all this was not enough. And so five gentlemen have consti- 
tuted themselves a Board of Guardians, to watch the Visitors, 
to compel them to watch the Trustees, to compel them to watch 
the Faculty ; and pre-eminent among these self-constituted guard- 
ians of orthodoxy is the editor of the ‘Congregationalist,” a 
journal by its name pledged to the cardinal doctrines of Congre- 
gationalism—liberty, self-government, and the entire competence 
of the churches to take care of themselves. The public press 
tells us that the counsel of this self-constituted Board of Guard- 
ians, in presenting their accusation before the Board of Visit- 
ors, frankly admit that they have no legal standing, no author- 
ity to prefer complaint or conduct prosecution or be represented 
by counsel; that they are only in the position of amici curie. 
It is not strange that in the Presbyterian Church we have a synod 
calling Professor Woodrow to account for teaching evolution in 
a theological chair, for, according to Presbyterianism, the semi- 
nary is amenable to the synod, and the synod represents the 
churches. But what can be said on Congregational grounds in 
support of a proceeding by five gentlemen who represent no one 
but themselves, in preferring charges of heresy against professors 
in a theological seminary, who by universal consent are legally 
amenable only to the boards in whose hands the guardianship of 
the trust has been reposed, and who are Congregationally amen- 
able only to the Congregational churches, which, if Congregation- 
alism be true, and the churches are competeut to take care of 
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themselves, will in time discover if heresy is being taught, and 
will cease to send thither pupils to learn it. I do not mean in 
these pages to enter into a controversy which is purely partisan 
and provincial, and partly personal; but in illustrating the un- 
Congregational tendencies within the Congregational churches, I 
lay my hand on these most striking illustrations which current 
ecclesiastical affairs afford. 

To resume, then, the language of confession, I confess that 
Congregationalism does not possess some of the advantages pos- 
sessed by other and more compactand highly organized commu- 
nions ; it does not possess the liturgical unity of the Episcopal 
Church, the visible and apparent doctrinal unity of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, the ecclesiastical unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; its worshipers cannot reflect on Sabbath morning that 
they are repeating the same confession and the same thanksgiv- 
ing that have been repeated since the days of Cranmer, and in 
the same language. The communion of saints has in the Con- 
gregational churches no such visible sign as is afforded in the 
Episcopal Church by the Book of Common Prayer; the minis 
try are not intrenched behind a common symbol of faith, held, or 
supposed to be substantially held, by all their order, and wit- 
nessed to for substance of doctrine by their united testimony ; 
the church does not and cannot map out the country in parishes 
or circuits, as the Methodists do, secure, under episcopal super- 
vision, a man for every work, and work for every man, and 
make sure that no pulpit is without a preacher, and no preacher 
without a pulpit. I confess that the free and fluid organization 
of Congregationalism, giving to its churches neither the advan- 
tages nor the disadvantages of ecclesiastical coherence and subor- 
dination, confers upon it only one superiority over all its hier- 
archical contemporaries, namely, liberty ; it can entertain opin- 
ions, and try tentatively movements in worship, thought, and 
work, without danger from discussion or disaster even from fail- 
ure; it can lead in the great religious movements of the age, not 
by creating a spiritual oligarchy who are the divine repositories 
of the truth, but by eliciting the truth by means of a free ex- 
change of contrasted and sometimes clashing opinions. But I 
must also confess that not a few Congregationalists appear to be 
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ignorant of the true function of Congregationalism ; belong to 
the Congregational Church without believing in Congregational 
principles; fear nothing so much as freedom; and impair the 
power of their own denomination to exercise that leadership 
which belongs to 1t, by compelling the Congregational Congre- 
gationalists to divide their time and energy about equally be- 
tween exercising their liberty for the benefit of Christendom, 
and fighting for the right to exercise it against foes who are 
of their own household. 








A LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


I WONDER how many of you ever ask yourselves the ques- 
tion, “ What do we get for our taxes?” If any of you do, can 
you answer it to yourselves without self-accusing shame? 

Consider, for a moment, what such a metropolis as ours 
ought to be. It ought to have everything conducive to the 
health, comfort, and prosperity of a million of human beings, 
in an age when science has brought to bear the resources of 
nature for the benefit of man. Preventible disease should be 
reduced to a minimum. The highways should be so constructed 
that traffic could be carried on with the least possible waste of 
time, vehicles, and horse-flesh, and should be so cleaned that 
injury to health and property from dirt and dust would be im- 
possible. The water-supply should be pure and inexhaustible, 
and be furnished at rates which would encourage its use for 
cleanliness and for manufactures. Gas should be supplied of 
the best quality, and as cheaply as in any neighboring city. 
Drainage should be provided on the best principles, and on a 
scale suited to the wants of the future as well as of the pres- 
ent. Education should be so furnished that not an illiterate per- 
son could be found between the ages of ten and twenty. The 
safety of person and property should be insured by a police se- 
lected only on grounds of personal fitness, and performing its 
duty under the assurance that its members had an honorable 
career of which they could be deprived only for cause. 

Now, ask yourselves which of these essentials to metropolitan 
welfare aud prosperity do you enjoy, and take shame to your- 
selves at the answer. Ask yourselves, moreover, whether you 
have not paid for all these things, and whether you are not 
yearly paying enough for their maintenance and extension. 
Look at the funded debt which has been accumulated as a burden 
upon your property and industry, to the amount of $62,000,000. 
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Throwing aside some $8,000,000, incurred for building the Penn- 
sylvania, the North Pennsylvania, and the Sunbury and Erie 
Railroads, and about $11,000,000 spent for bounties and the 
support of volunteers’ families during the war, the remaining 
$40,000,000 and over ought to have given you the best-paved 
streets, the most complete system of drainage, the most abundant 
water-supply. You have the debt, but not the improvements. 
Ask yourselves where the money has gone. 

Or consider your annual aggregate of taxes, of nearly $11,000,- 
000, raised by a tax-rate as high as can safely be imposed on 
the property which bears it. Exclusive of interest on funded 
debt and sinking-fund, your servants spent for you last year 
$8,763,828.46. Ask yourselves what portion of this sum went 
for permanent improvements, either in construction or main- 
tenance, and how much has been wasted. 

The city has the monopoly of two most lucrative sources of 
income—the furnishing of gas and water—which, if managed 
on business principles, would in themselves have gone far to 
provide means for systematically supplying needful improve- 
ments. A glance at the methods employed in these depart- 
ments will afford some insight into the general methods of 
municipal business, and will, perhaps, enable you to compre- 
hend why it is that you do not get what you have paid for and 
are still paying for. 

The Gas Trust manufactures an annual output of about 
2,500,000,000 cubic feet, and enjoys a revenue of over $4,000,000. 
In the recent “ Equity Suit” it was in evidence that, during the 
period under investigation, trustees were interested in furnishing 
materials, and trusted officials were, under the names of other 
parties, supplying goods at exorbitant prices. More important 
than this is the notorious fact that the works are run as a politi- 
cal engine rather than as a business enterprise. The leading 
trustees parcel out among themselves the “ patronage,” so as to 
control nominations and influence elections ; two men are em- 
ployed to do one man’s work; andthe public money, lavished 
on the swollen pay-roll, is worse than wasted, for it is used to 
stifle the voice of the people and perpetuate the domination of 
those who control it. No practical man who examines the opera- 
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tions of the Gas Trust will be apt to set down the absolute waste 
of its management at less than $1,000,000 per annum. Yet 
your councils continue year after year, with few exceptions, to 
elect trustees of the same pattern, and when there is a contest 
between rival bosses its only result is to increase still more 
the bloated pay-roll, in creating places with which to control 
votes. 

The Water Department teaches the same lesson. A few 
years ago, by arare spasmodic effort from the outside, your 
councils were induced to elect as chief-engineer Colonel William 
Ludlow, U.S. A., an honest and competent man. In three 
years he raised the income from your water-works by $300,000, 
while improving the supply and reducing the charge for water 
furnished to steam-boilers. This was accomplished simply by 
the application of business methods to the handling of the ma- 
chinery and the collection of the revenue. When his term ran 
out, last spring, there was a general demand for his re-election. 
All the accredited organs of public opinion called upon councils 
to retain him. He could not be used by the bosses, however, 
and in defiance of public opinion your obedient councils rejected 
him, and Washington made haste to secure the services which 
Philadelphia had cast aside. 

In view of these facts, would it be too much to assume that 
some $25,000,000 of your funded debt and $2,000,000 or $3,000,- 
000 of your annual taxes represent the actual waste—the 
money which you have spent and are spending without getting 
anything to show for it? Enough, surely, to give you all the 
requirements of metropolitan life, especially when you consider 
that paving and sewers and water-pipe are all paid for by the 
individual property-owners. 

Philadelphia ought to be second to no metropolis in either 
hemisphere in health, prosperity, comfort—in all that makes life 
worth living. Seated upon two tidal streams, with ample space 
for expansion, its topographical position should render it the 
healthiest city in the world, and yet its death-rate is nearly the 
same as that of the huge community of London, with its damp and 
murky atmosphere. In no other large city in the world is there 
so general a diffusion of property; in none are there so many 
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property-holders ; * in none is so great a proportion of the popu- 
lation directly interested in good, efficient, and economical gov- 
ernment. If the theory of republican institutions is reducible 
to practice, Philadelphia ought to be the best-governed city of 
modern times. You know that it is not so. Is it not worth 
while to inquire the reason and to apply a corrective? 

I grant you that our affairs are not in quite as bad a condi- 
tion now as they were some fifteen years ago, but you do not, 
as a whole, deserve credit for the improvement, and you are 
doing all that you can to neutralize it. Between 1870 and 1874 
you were piling up indebtedness at the rate of nearly $5,000,000 
a year. A few citizens, more zealous than wise, organized the 
Citizens’ Municipal Reform Association, and by the thankless 
labor of years succeeded in checking the reckless extravagance 
which was fast leading you to bankruptcy; but you gave them 
little support and abundant abuse, and they dropped off one by 
one from the weary task. After an interval, the duty was re- 
sumed by another set of self-sacrificing men known as the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, who earnestly sought to bring about an 
honest and efficient government. For two or three years you 
gave them just enough support to hold them responsible for the 
evils which they were unable to cure, and then, in a fit of virtu- 
ous indignation, you stamped them out of existence by showing 
at the polls that you considered their support of a candidate suffi- 
cient reason for his defeat; for this is the only explanation of 
your otherwise inexplicable choice of your present chief magis- 
trate. Thus, whatever mitigation of evils has been accomplished 
has been effected almost in your despite, and at present you seem 
bent upon encouraging the “ bosses” and the “rings” and the 
“syndicates ” to work their wicked will without restraint. So 
clearly have you made this understood that when, recently, a 
Municipal Association was organized for the restraint of fla- 
grant abuses, it was deemed necessary to disclaim all purpose of 
participating in the choice of candidates and in elections. The 
condition which you impose upon the public-spirited citizen is 
this: you insist on exercising the privilege of electing bad men 


* The owners of real-estate alone are computed to number not less than 
80,000. 
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to office, and will then graciously permit him to spend his money 
and his labor in the hopeless effort to protect you against a small 
portion of the evil which you have brought upon yourselves. 

You do all this, moreover, on the eve of a most momentous 
change in your institutions, when, if ever, you should earnestly 
encourage the efforts of all impartial and unselfish citizens, Un- 
less your masters should see fit to order an obedient legislature 
to abrogate your new charter, it will go into effect next April, 
and the men to hold office under it will be elected in February. 
Under that charter, power and responsibility will be concentrated 
in the person of your mayor, who, if a self-seeking politician 
himself, or the tool of politicians, will be able to inflict upon you 
damage almost irreparable. Fortunately, recent exposures have 
relieved you from the threatened disgrace of the candidacy of 
the present incumbent, but you know that rival bosses are eag- 
erly looking around for some “ business men’s candidate,” suffi- 
ciently respectable to pass muster, and sufficiently pliable to 
serve as their tool. Fancy, if you can, what will, in such case, 
be your condition, when the appointing power is used to place 
in office a commissioner of public works to control the patronage 
and expenditures of all the departments. A portion of our 
present troubles arises from the cumbrous character of our form 
of government, with its divided responsibility and obstructive 
routine. Under the new charter that will no longer be the case, 
but it behooves you to be wary in your choice for the mayoralty, 
else the reign of King Stork will make you look back with re- 
gretful longings on the domination of King Log. 

Consider, for a moment, I pray you, what is the nature of a 
modern municipality. The great cities of old, Athens and Car- 
thage and Rome and Venice and Florence, were independent re- 
publics, with great questions of policy, domestic and foreign, on 
which, perhaps, depended their very existence. In such com- 
munities parties were a necessity, and the suffrage of the citizen 
was controlled by issues beyond the walls rather than inside. We 
are apt to pattern after these examples when in reality we have 
little in common with them. The American city of to-day is a 
minute fraction of a great nation, and in all its external relations 
it is regulated either by the central government or by that of its 
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own State. It has only delegated powers, restricted exclusively 
to its internal administration. It is virtually nothing but a busi- 
ness association, by which multitudes, co-operating together, can 
supply themselves with the necessaries of civilized life. It would 
seem a self-evident proposition that such an association should 
be managed on purely business principles ; that its agents should 
be selected simply for honesty and capacity, irrespective of party 
affiliations; that partisanship should have nothing to do with 
raising and expending public money on streets, drains, schools, 
and police. This is all the more incontestable when we consider 
that the happiness and well-being of the citizen are far more con- 
cerned in these prosaic details than in the larger questions of 
party politics, which are so apt to inflame his imagination and 
control his vote. It matters, in reality, little to him, in most 
cases, which party may dominate Congress, but it is of vital im- 
portance to him if a neglected gutter or an ill-built sewer brings 
typhoid fever into his house, or if over-crowded schools give his 
children imperfect training, or if a partisan police allows him to 
be robbed with impunity, or if ill-paved streets wear out the 
horse and cart on which he depends for a livelihood, or if a foul 
water-supply causes disease and death in his family. 

Especially are these elementary principles applicable to Phil- 
adelphia, where the wise provision of the Constitution has sepa- 
rated the municipal from the general elections, for the purpose 
of enabling you to manage your local concerns irrespective of 
party politics. Yet year after year you allow yourselves to be 
driven to the polls like bands of conscripts, to vote as your mas- 
ters dictate. Like children threatened with a bogey, you permit 
yourselves to be frightened with the unknown evils which will 
overwhelm the republic if a Democrat happens to be elected to the 
Common Council from a Republican ward. For eleven months 
of the year you are reasoning and patriotic citizens, but when 
the election approaches you throw reason to the winds, because 
you are told that patriotism requires you to act with your party 
in the crisis which is always arranged for that special period. 
The rare exceptions to this, as in the recent contest for the 
judiciary, serve only to show how readily you could emancipate 
yourselves if you would. 
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Do not blame the bosses if your money is spent without your 
getting value in return, and if your city is given up to rings and 
syndicates ; if your ill-paved and unclean streets are surrendered 
to the Traction Company, and if the Gas Ring controls the elec- 
tion of a majority of your councilmen. These men act only 
after the manner of their kind; if the sheep walks up humbly to 
be shorn, who can blame the shepherd for shearing it? Blame 
yourselves for your short-sighted partisanship, for your neglect 
of your duties, for your abuse of the sacred right of suffrage. 

I confess that I have little hope of any immediate cure of 
evils so long-existent and so deep-seated. The experience of the 
Municipal Reform Association and of the Committee of One Hun- 
dred has not been such as to encourage a repetition of similar 
attempts, nor is it likely that it would be successful if tried. 
Great is the power of organization and discipline, and it is use- 
less for the individual voter to seek to control the primaries and 
the conventions. For all such efforts the regulars have a pro- 
found and well-founded contempt. The only hope lies in the 
Utopian expectation that you will some day awake to the neces- 
sity of doing your own thinking; that before election day you 
will conscientiously investigate the character of the candidates, 
and at the polls resolutely vote for the best man; that when 
both candidates are bad you will vote against the nominee of 
your own party, as the only mode of teaching its managers that 
they cannot insult the public conscience with impunity. 

If ever there shall be occasion for such an exhibition of public 
spirit it will be next February, when you are to choose your 
mayor, under the new charter. Meanwhile, it would be wise if 
some sort of independent organizations were formed in each 
ward, pledged to disregard politics on the mayoralty question. 
Such organizations would be a useful warning to the bosses on 
both sides, and might secure for you the unusual Juxury of being 
able to choose between two good candidates. 

Henry C. LEA. 
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